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By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


Four Hundred and Twelve! 


There’s a magic number for you 
boys and girls, and for you adults, 
too. 


Yes. 412 voung campers went to 
camp this 4th Annual Summer En- 
campment at the Junior Conserva- 
tion Camp located on Lake Eaton in 
the Ocala National Forest. 


A total of 412 young conserva- 
tionists marched into Camp during 
the eight-week period, and learned 
many things, most important (from 
our stand-point, of course) was the 
conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 


A total of 412 young people settled 
themselves in our new quarters, 
which we have talked about and 
planned for the last three years — 
our very own buildings. 


Buildings constructed for the fu- 
ture to take care of our youngsters 
in the future. 


These future biologists, foresters, 
rangers, conservationists, law en- 
forcement officers and educators, 
met and became a unified group, in- 
terested in all of the things that 
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Dade Thornton (left), Allapattah Optimist Junior Conservation Club’s adult advisor, looks 
on as Frank Nowak, Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission | & E Officer receives check 
for Junior Conservation camp building fund from Phil Alexander, the Miami Junior 


make our earth, something to fight 
for and regard as most important. 


Each week .a new group entered 
into the swing of the program—all 
with a very definite idea—learning 
more and taking more back to their 
own local clubs. 


All of you, no doubt, must feel 
very proud about this newest of 
camps in the State of Florida. 


And, no doubt, there must be a 
feeling of pride knowing that your 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission has led the way in this new 
program of teaching our own 
youngsters something of conserva- 
tion. 


And so on behalf of the campers, 
the members of clubs, non-members, 
League Officers, staff and all, we 
say a big “thank you” to the Game 
Commission for making this won- 
derful program possible. 


And to the many, many people 
who so generously donated toward 
our camp, we extend the very same 
heartfelt ‘thank you’ to the 
many speakers, lecturers, special- 
ists—-another sincere ‘thank you’ on 


behalf of all of us. 
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Club’s president. 


Another milestone in our Youth 
Conservation Program the 
RANK SYSTEM. Remember these 
milestones: 

1. Creation of Junior Conserva- 
tion Clubs in Florida — 1952. 

2. Organization of the Junior 
Conservation Club League — 1952. 

3. First encampment on_ leased 
property — 1952. 

4. Appointment of the Executive 
Secretary of the League and Pro- 
gram — 1954. 

5. Securing 57 acres in the Ocala 
National Forest for building our 
own camp — 1954. 

6. Creation of the Conservation 
Project Point System — 1955. 

7. Constructing our own cabins 
and mess hall — 1955. 

8. Improving our beach at Lake 
Eaton — 1955 

9. First all-conference week — 
1955. 

10. First all-girls week — 1955. 


Yes, sir! Boys and girls, we now 
have another first in our Program 
— the Rank System. 

Remember the point system we 
started the first part of this year? 
And do you recall that the points 
you earned and had approved, are 
accumulative? What does _ this 
mean? Just this — if you have your 
ten-thousand — yes, 10,000—points, 
you can now become a RANGER. 

If you have been a member for 
sometime, it shouldn’t take you too 
long to get these points. A word of 
caution though, these points must 
be verified and approved by your 
Senior Counselors or Senior Ad- 
visors. Hard work will give you 
a great sense of satisfaction, for 
you will be doing something to bene- 
fit yourself and you will be doing 
something for your club. 

So whether you have 5,000 or 1,- 

900 points, stay with it and earn 
your rank. And soon you will have 
ten thousand points. 
(Note: To you advisors and coun- 
selors: Please send into the Execu- 
tive Secretary’s office the informa- 
tion so that it will be filed, and a 
certificate will be sent to the club 
member. Achieving the rank should 
call for a ceremony.) 

The next rank in the progressive 
stage of advancement is that of 


FORESTER. 

Just think, after you have at- 
tained the rank of Ranger, you can 
start preparations for the office and 
rank of Forester. 

How do you get to be a Forester? 
Take the 10,000 points you have 
and add another 20,000. It takes a 
total of 30,000 points to become a 
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Forester. And it isn’t difficult. It 
may mean work, but it is not out 
of the range of any young boy or 
girl to accumulate these points. Re- 
member, you become more highly 
trained with each of the things you 
learn about conservation, and know- 
ing more will make it so much easier 
to complete these other conserva- 
tion projects. 

It'll be kind of nice to be able 
to have your own rank of Forester 
or Ranger sewn on your sleeve or 
over your shirt pocket. And, of 
course, you will be known as “Ran- 
ger Joe Smith” or “Forester John 
Doe’”’. Real advancement and proof 
that you know something about 
what you’re doing. 

RANGER AND THEN FORES- 
TER AND THEN — CONSERVA- 
TIONIST 

Another advancement in the right 
direction. Learning all the time 
about our natural resources and 
about the proper way of managing 
and using these resources. Telling 
people about it at clubs and in 
school, and wherever possible. A 
TRUE CONSERVATIONIST. And 
you don’t judge them by age. By 
this time, you will have earned 
many achievement awards and your 
shirt will be gloriously decorated 
with proof that you do know what 
to do about our greatest heritage 
— natural resources. 

And still it goes on. But remem- 
ber that you are growing too, and 
before you know it: 

How would you like to be a JUN- 
IOR WILDLIFE OFFICER? 

Think of it — Junior Wildlife 
Officer — with a real badge and a 
ecard showing everyone the proof 
that you attained the highest rank 
in the state in the Rank System 
used by the Junior Conservation 
Club Program. 

It is our belief that you can amass 
a total of 100,000 points. Yes, it takes 
that much to become a Junior Wild- 
life Officer. It’s the highest rank 
and the badge is presented by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission of Florida. 

Here the young man or young 
woman reaches the very top of his 
or her conservation instruction. 

For a review, then, let’s look and 
see what ranks and how many 
points are needed for advancement. 

You need 10,000 points to be- 
come a RANGER. 


You need these 10,000 points, plus 
another 20,000 which equals 30,000 
points, to become a FORESTER. 

You need these 30,000 points, plus 
another 15,000 to give you 45,000 
points to be able to become a CON- 
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SERVATIONIST. 


You need these 45,000 points, plus 
another 55,000 points to become a 
JUNIOR WILDLIFE OFFICER 
with a badge. 


There it is, members. Let’s have 
the mail coming in now, telling us 
of these new ranks. Let us all start 
working hard to accumulate these 
points. And let us not forget the 
real reason for this program and its 
advancements: To care for what we 
have now so that others may enjoy 
the same privileges of our great 
forests and rivers and hunt areas 
in the future. 


Point System 


At the present time you have 78 
recognized conservation projects. By 
December of this year, you will have 
another set of 26 projects. Conserva- 
tion projects in which you can earn 
your points. It is the hope of your 
writer that another set of 26 will be 
ready for the spring of 1956. Some 
of these projects will be easy; others 
more difficult. But for the difficult 
ones, there will be many added 
points. 


Points Earned At Camp 
(Continued on Page 45) 





Members of Miami's Allapattah Optimist Junior Conservation Club look over the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s electrical fish shocker during a demonstration recently 
conducted in one of the Everglades canals near Andytown. 





Winners of Tampa Fishathon pose with their prizes which included Savings bonds, rods 


and reels, and athletic equipment. 
contest. 


There were 3500 entries in the recently conducted 
(Photo by Bob Revels.) 


TURKEY 


General Regulations 

Day’s bag—2; season’s bag—3. 

Turkey must be tagged immedi- 
ately after killing with tag detached 
from hunting license or tag allot- 
ment and date of kill must be 
punched on license or tag allotment. 
Possession limited to 3 turkeys. 

Daily shooting hours: One half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 

Ist Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, Decem- 
ber 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
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other times except Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, DeSoto, Special Sea- 
son from November 23-November 
27, with day’s and season’s bag lim- 
ited to 1—all turkey taken to be 
tagged with special tag to be sup- 
plied; also Hernando, Pinellas, Polk 
south of State Road 60 and Hills- 
boro south of state road 92 closed. 

2nd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, De- 
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cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday, and Friday closed at all 
other times. Except Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Clay, Union, that part of Baker 
and Columbia south of U.S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City and that 
part of Columbia and Suwannee 
south and east of State Road 247 
from Lake City to the Suwannee 
River closed. 


3rd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. Hunting permitted every 
day. Special Gobbler Season March 
31——April 8, one half hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 


4th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Friday closed at 
all other times. 


5th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


WATERFOWL 


MIGRATORY BIRD REGULATIONS 





























Species Season Day’s Bag Possession 
RAIL & Sepember 10—November 8 10 20 
GALLINULE Hunting permitted every day SORAS 
(marsh hen) 25 29 
WATERFOWL & November 7—January 15 Duck - 4* Duck - 8* 
COOT Hunting permitted every day Geese- 2 Geese- 2 
Coot -10 Coot -10 
DOVE October 8—October 23 
and 

December 3—December 31 8 8 

Hunting permitted every day from 

12 o’clock noon until sunset 
WOODCOCK November 23—January 1 

Hunting permitted every day 4 8 
SNIPE December 24—January 7 

Hunting permitted every day 8 8 





* Only one hooded merganser permitted in day’s bag and possession. 
Only one wood duck permitted in day’s bag, two in possession. 
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ST. MARKS GOOSE HUNT 


Open Season: November 8 to De- 
cember 31. Hunting permitted 
ONLY on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. 

Legal Game: Duck and Geese. Each 
hunter must stop shooting after 
bagging daily limit of geese. 

Permit: Special $3.00 daily permit 
required in addition to regular 
license and Duck Stamp. Selec- 
tion of permittees by public 
drawing at the Tallahassee Office 
on October 18. Applications ac- 
companied by check to be made 
to the Tallahassee Office until 
October 17. Fifty (50) hunters 
per day. Limit two permits per 
hunter per season, except that 
permits for a given hunt remain- 
ing unsold prior to such hunt 
can be sold to any applicant with- 
out regard to number of permits 
previously purchased. 

Special Hunt Rules: Area to be di- 
vided into five compartments. 
Hunters select compartment and 
must remain within it. No rifles, 





sidearms, or shot larger than No. 
4 buck permitted on the hunt 
area. No persons allowed on area 
on hunt days unless accompanied 
by holder of valid permit. Only 
one shotgun allowed per hunter. 
No transfers or cancellations of 
permits allowed. 


EVERGLADES HUNT 


Open Season: November 7 to Janu- 


ary 15. Only waterfowl can be 
taken prior to November 23 and 
after January 8. 


Legal Game: All legal game. Wild 


hogs may be taken on Everglades 
Area only during the open season 
for deer. 


Permit: No special permit required. 
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1956 





OCALA DEER HUNT 


Open Season: November 23 to Jan- 
uary 1. First 5 days open. Decem- 
ber 25 to January 1 open. Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and_ Fridays 
closed at all other times. Check- 
ing stations will be open 8:00 AM 
November 22 and close at 6:00 
PM January 2. 

Legal Game: All legal game except 
that no hunter can take more 
than 2 of any combination of 
deer, bear, and panther. 

Special Hunt Rules: 1. Hunters bag- 
ging the legal limit of deer, bear, 
and/or panther must cease hunt- 
ing for the duration of the hunt, 
but may remain in the area and 
handle dogs. 

2. As soon as the hunter bags a 
legal deer, bear or a panther, he 
must stop all hunting and have 
his game checked. Deer must be 
checked before they are taken to 
hunt camps or residence in the 
hunt area. Deer may be quarter- 
ed in the hunt area, provided that 
each quarter is first properly 
tagged by a hunt official. Deer 
may be dismembered and placed 
in cold storage in the hunt area 
only after written authorization 
in the case of each deer to be 
dismembered and stored. Camp- 
ing permitted at designated camp 
sites. 

APALACHICOLA DEER HUNT 

Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 2. No. Sunday hunting. 

Legal Game: All game except tur- 
key, except that no hunter can 
take more than 2 of any combi- 
nation of deer, bear and panther. 

Special Hunt Rules: 1. Hunters bag- 
ging the legal limit of deer, bear, 
and/or panther must cease hunt- 
ing for the duration of the hunt, 
but may remain in the area and 
handle dogs. 

2. As soon as the hunter bags a 
legal deer, a bear, or a panther, 
he must stop all hunting and have 
his game checked. Deer or bear 
shall not be dismembered or di- 
vided in the hunt area. 

3. Hunters cannot check in before 
6:00 AM or check out after 6:30 
PM. 

4. No overnight camping will be 
permitted on the hunt area. 
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BUCK DEER 


General Regulations 

Day’s bag—1; season’s bag—2. 

Killing of doe deer prohibited at 
all times. Fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of 
less than 5 inches in length pro- 
tected at all times. Evidence of sex 
and head must remain on carcass 
while in camp or forest. All deer 





killed must be tagged immediately 
with tag detached from hunting 
license or tag allotment and the date 
of kill must be punched on the tag 
or tag allotment. Use of .22 rim fire 
rifles prohibited when taking deer. 


Daily shooting hours: One half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 


Ist Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First 5 days open, December 
29—January 1 open, Monday, Tues- 
day, and Friday closed at all other 
times. Except Hardee, Manatee, 
Sarasota, Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk 
south of State Road 60, and Hills- 
boro south of State Road 92 closed. 


2nd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times except Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Union, that part of Baker and 
Columbia south of U.S. 90 from 
Jacksonville to Lake City and that 
part of Columbia and Suwannee 
south and east of State Road 247 
from Lake City to the Suwannee 
River closed. Special season — Gil- 
christ and Clay counties, November 
23-December 4 only; Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed. 


3rd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. Hunting permitted every 
day. Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, Walton 
and Escambia closed January 4. 

4th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open. De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. Monroe County closed 
to Key Deer. 

5th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Jan- 
uary 8. First five days open. De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


OSCEOLA DEER HUNT 

Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 8. First 4 days open. No 
Sunday hunting. 

Legal Game: All legal game except 
turkey, except that no hunter 
can take more than 2 of any 
combination of deer, bear, and 
panther. 

Special Hunt Rules: 1. Hunters bag- 
ging the legal limit of deer, bear, 
and/or panther must cease hunt- 
ing for the duration of the hunt. 

2. As soon as the hunter bags a 
legal deer, a bear, or a panther, 
he must stop all hunting and 
have his game checked. Deer or 
bear shall not be dismembered or 
divided in the hunt area. 

3. Hunter cannot check in before 
6:00 AM or check out ofter 6:30 
PM. 

4. No overnight camping will be 
permitted on the hunt area. 

2. Use of dogs is prohibited. Dogs 
found on the area will be im- 
pounded and returned to the 
owner upon payment of a $2.00 
impoundment and maintenance 
fee. 


EGLIN FIELD DEER HUNT 


Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 11 and December 19 to 
January 4 for deer and wild 
hogs. Other legal game to close 
of regular season. 

Legal Game: All legal game except 
turkey, bear, beaver and alliga- 
tors. Turkey gobblers may be 
taken during Spring Gobbler 
Season. Wild hogs may be taken 
during the deer season. 

Permit: A $2.00 Air Force Permit 
is required in addition to regular 
license requirements. Permits 
may be secured in Bay County 
from the Regional Manager, P. 
O. Box 567, Panama City, and 
from the County Judges of Wal- 
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ton, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa and 
Escambia Counties, as well as 
at all forest towers on main high- 
ways and all guard stations, sales 
beginning two weeks before the 
season opens. After January 4, a 
special small game permit is re- 
quired. This permit can be ac- 
quired at no cost above the reg- 
ular $2.00 Air Force Permit and 
State License. Small game per- 
mits can be obtained at desig- 
nated lookout towers and guard 
stations. 

Special Hunt Rules: Only shotguns 
will be permitted for hunting. 
No shot smaller than No. 2 buck 
shall be used for deer. No over- 
night camping in the hunt area. 


GULF HAMMOCK AND 
STEINHATCHEE HUNTS 
Open Season: November 23 to Jan- 
uary 1. First 5 days open. De- 
cember 25 to January 1 open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed at all other times. Check- 
ing stations will open at 8:00 AM 
November 22 and close at 12:00 

noon January 3. 

Legal Game: All legal game except 
that bear may not be taken in 
the Gulf Hammock Area. 

Special Hunt Rules: Deer shall not 
be dismembered or divided on 
the hunt area until they have 


GENERAL RULES 


Hunting Regulations 
1955-56 Season 


All dates shown are inclusive. 
Opening day, closing day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and 
New Year’s Day are open to hunt- 
ing. Should any one of the above 
holidays fall on a Sunday, the 
Monday following such holiday 
will be open to hunting. 

Bow and arrow and cross bows 
permitted for taking of game ani- 
mals and game birds. 

Shot guns must be limited to 
3-shell capacity (magazine and 
chamber combined). 

Sale of native game prohibited. 

No open season on doe deer, 
fawn deer, spotted or Axis deer, 
buck deer with antlers of less 
than 5 inches in length, cub bear, 
Ross’ goose, snow goose, brant, 
swan, and non-game birds. 

Unprotected are English spar- 
row, sharp skinned hawk, Coop- 
er’s hawk, great horned owl, crow, 
jackdaw, buzzard, weasel, skunk, 
flying squirrel, opossum, red and 
gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 





been checked and tagged by 
Wildlife Officer. Camping per- 
mitted only at designated camp 


sites. 
QUAIL 
General Regulations 
Day’s bag—10. 


Possession of quail limited to two 
days’ bag limit after opening day. 

Daily shooting hours: One half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 


Ist Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 

2nd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 





3rd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 


ruary 1. Hunting permitted every 
day. 
4th Region: Wednesday before 


Thanksgiving (November 23)-Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 

Sth Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


AVON PARK HUNT 
Open Season: November 26 to Jan- 
uary 29; from 6:00 AM EST on 
Saturday to 8:00 PM EST on 
Sunday ONLY. Checking §sta- 
tions open from 6:00 AM on Sat- 
urdays to 8:00 PM on Sundays. 
Legal Game: All legal game. 
Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 
mitted. Interference with mili- 
tary activities or property pro- 
hibited. Use of rifles and shot- 
gun slugs prohibited. 


HENDRY HUNT 
Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 25. First 3 days open. 


Saturdays and Sundays open De- 
cember 3 to December 25. No- 
vember 26 to December 2 closed. 
Checking stations will open at 
8:00 AM on November 22 and 
close at 10:00 PM November 25. 
Thereafter they will open at 3:00 
PM on Fridays and close at 10:00 
PM on Sundays. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohib- 
ited. Only slow trail dogs may be 
used for deer hunting. Running 
dogs or pack of running dogs 
are not permitted on the area. 
Camping permitted. Vehicles 
will be allowed on the Manage- 
ment Area only for transporta- 
tion to and from camp or for 
transporting deer to camp or to 
checking stations. Vehicles must 
remain in camp while hunting. 
The use of vehicles for hunting 
is prohibited. Possession of a 
loaded gun in a vehicle is con- 
sidered prima facie evidence of 
use of vehicle for hunting. 


RICHLOAM AND CROOM HUNTS 


Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 11. First 5 days open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed at all other times. Check- 
ing stations open at 8:00 AM No- 
vember 22 and close at 12:00 
noon on December 12. 

Legal Game: All legal game. Turkey 
hunting permitted in the entire 
Management Area except in 
designated refuges. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 
mitted. 


GASKIN HUNT 
Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 4, hunting permitted 
every day. Hunters must check 
in and out of designated check- 
ing stations. 
Legal Game: All legal game. 


Special Hunt Rules: No camping 
permitted. 


HOLOPAW HUNT 
Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 25. First 5 days open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed at all other times. Hunters 
must check in and out of desig- 
nated checking stations. 
Legal Game: All legal game. 
Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 
mitted. Use of rifles prohibited. 
Only slow trail dogs may be used 
for deer hunting: Running dogs 
or packs of running dogs are not 
permitted on the area. 


OKEECHOBEE HUNT 


Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 25. First 5 days open. 
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Saturdays and Sundays open 
thereafter. Hunters must check 
in and out of designated check- 
ing stations. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 
mitted at designated camp sites. 
Use of rifles prohibited. Only 
slow trail dogs may be used for 
deer hunting. Running dogs or 
packs of running dogs are not 
permitted on the area. 


TOMOKA, FARMTON AND 
SUMTER-CITRUS HUNTS 
Open Season: November 23 to Jan- 
uary 1. First 5 days open. De- 
cember 25 to January 1 open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed at all other times. Check- 
ing stations will open at 8:00 AM 
November 22 and close at 12:00 
noon January 3. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: Camping per- 
mitted but only at designated 
camp sites on the Tomoka and 
Farmton Areas. 

LEE HUNT 

Open Season: November 23 to Jan- 
uary 1, hutning permitted on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays only. 
Checking stations will be open 
from 8:00 AM until 8:00 PM 
each Wednesday and Saturday. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohib- 
ited. Camping prohibited. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 


HUNT REGULATIONS 

1. A special $5.00 Public Hunting 
Area Permit, in addition to regu- 
lar license, is necessary to hunt 
on all Wildlife Management 
Areas except Eglin Field, St. 
Marks, Cecil M. Webb (Char- 
lotte County), Everglades and 
Special Bear and Archery Hunts. 
Public Hunting Area Permits 
may be secured from any Coun- 
ty Judge in the State. 

2. Hunters must check in and out 
at designated checking stations 
when entering or leaving Wild- 
life Management Areas. 

3. Guns and dogs are prohibited 
except during open seasons. 

4. Hunt participants must report 
their take to checking stations 
upon leaving the Management 
Areas. 

5. Except as stated in Special Regu- 
lations, legal game, bag, and pos- 
session limits will be the same on 
the various Wildlife Management 
Areas as for the Region within 
which the Management Area lies. 

6. Hunting will be permitted ONLY 
on that portion of the Manage- 
ment Areas open to hunting. 
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SQUIRREL 
General Regulations 

Day’s bag—10 gray and 2 fox 
squirrels. 

Possession of squirrel limited to 
two day’s bag limit after opening 
day. 

Daily shooting hours: One half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 

Ist Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23)-Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 

2nd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
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ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 

3rd Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 


ruary 1. Hunting permitted every 
day. 
4th Region: Wednesday before 


Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


5th Region: Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving (November 23) -Feb- 
ruary 1. First five days open, De- 
cember 25-January 1 open. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed at all 
other times. 


COLLIER HUNT 


Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 25. First 5 days open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays 
and Thursdays closed at all other 
times. Checking stations will 
open at 8:00 AM November 22 
and close at noon on November 
28. Thereafter checking stations 
will open at 8:00 AM Thursdays 
and close at noon Mondays. 

Legal Game: All legal game. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohib- 
ited. Only slow trail dogs may 
be used for deer hunting. Run- 
ning dogs or packs of running 
dogs are not permitted on the 


area. Camping permitted only 
while checking stations are open. 


CECIL M. WEBB HUNT 


Open Season: November 23 until 
allowable number of birds (prob- 
ably 3,000) are taken. First 5 
days open. Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Fridays closed at all other 
times. Closing date will be desig- 
nated by Director. 

Legal Game: Quail, also dove, snipe 
and woodcock during open sea- 
son established by Federal Regu- 
lations. 

Permit: $5.00 per day. Permits will 
be on sale at all checking sta- 
tions. 

Special Hunt Rules: Only 4 per- 

mits can be issued to any one 
hunter. No overnight camping 
permitted. Hunters may check 
in at 6:00 AM and must check 
out by 7:00 PM on each hunt 
day. 


AUCILLA HUNT 


Open Season: November 23 to Jan- 
uary 8. First 5 days open. De- 
cember 25 to January open. In 
Taylor County closed days will 
coincide with those of the Sec- 
ond Region. Third Region regu- 
lations will apply in Wakulla 
and Jefferson Counties. Check- 
ing stations will open at 8:00 AM 
November 22 and close at 6:00 
PM on January 9. 

Special Hunt Rules: No camping in 
Jefferson and Wakulla Counties. 
Camping between Econfina River 
and Snipes Island Grade limited 
to designated camp sites. 


J. W. CORBETT HUNT 


Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 25. First 5 days open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed at all other times. Check- 
ing stations will open at 8:00 AM 
on November 22 and close at 
12:00 noon on December 27. 

Legal Game: Wild hog and all other 
legal game except turkey. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohib- 
ited. Camping permitted. 


FISHEATING CREEK HUNT 


Open Season: November 23 to De- 
cember 25. First 5 days open. 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
closed at all other times. Check- 
ing stations will open at 8:00 AM 
on November 22 and close at 
12:00 noon on December 27. 

Legal Game: All legal game except 
deer. 

Special Hunt Rules: Rifles prohib- 
ited. Camping permitted. 


(Continued on Page 46) 





Connected with a “shock-absorbing” system of guy ropes and pulleys, the rig’s three booms each has floating electric grids (one is 
shown near bow) which can be turned on independently of one another. Galvanized steel chain at tip of boom (far right) is a drop 
electrode which teases fish out of bonnets and potholes, steers them toward grid where men net them into boats. 


SHOCK TREATMENT 
FOR ROUGH FISH 


By ORIN FOGLE 


Ter A FISH-LOVIN’ Missouri Irishman loose in Sem- 
inole Country with enough electrodes and wires 
to pacify a hi-fi fan and what do you get—a hot seat 
for roughfish that would have ole Isaac Walton cast- 
ing backlashes with pure envy. And he would have 
good reason, too, for the electric fish shocker that Tim 
O’Connell operates in Okeechobee for the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission has a “mind” 
just as choosy as the “Compleat Angler’—it can select 
the size and species of fish it wants to catch ... AND 
catch ’em! 


O’Connell, an ex-Marine radar instructor and grad- 
uate biologist from the University of Missouri, came 
to the state in 1954 at the request of the Fish Commis- 
sion, to develop a device that would eliminate the 
roughfish nuisance in Florida’s inland waterways and 
lakes. It is estimated that roughfish comprise roughly 
75% of the fish in the Tamiami Trail canals, and their 
presence creates a terrific competition for food game 
fish need as well as destroying numbers of bass and 
bream by predation. 


Since the hardier mudfish can survive even in pol- 
luted waters by “gulping” air into their lung-like air 
sacs, by force of numbers alone they eat most of the 
available food, reducing the take of game fish for Flor- 
ida’s sportsmen. To help the situation, Tim O’Connell 
has developed a complex bit of electronic machinery 
which can “tease out” the gar and mudfish (while not 
affecting the bass and bream), lure them toward an 
electric grid floating on the water’s surface and give 
them a shock that stuns them long enough for men in 
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two side boats attached to the power launch to scoop 
them up in long-handled dip nets. 


Aside from disposing of the roughfish nuisance, 
Tim’s fish-shocker has other important fish manage- 
ment applications. It will be used in fish population 
counts, impoundment studies, and collection of scien- 
tific information on fish living in ‘“‘survival waters’, or 
polluted streams where they exist without being able 
to reproduce in any quantity. 


The shocker, looking vaguely like a sailboat with 
an outboard motor attached, consists of the main 
19% foot launch with three wooden booms attached 
to the bow (one off starboard, one off port, one di- 
rectly ahead) and two side dinghies tied alongside the 
launch. From the end of each boom dangles an espec- 
ially designed copper “‘tickler” or teaser. Next to this 
hangs a heavy galvanized steel link chain, interwoven 
with stranded copper antenna wire for improved con- 
ductivity. Closer in on the boom is suspended, on the 
water’s surface, a square wooden-framed electric grid 
of hardware cloth. A solid copper line touching the 
center of this grid transmits energy from a 5,000-watt 
eae power unit built in just behind the launch’s 

ow. 


Fish are “teased out” or activated when the copper 
ticklers pass, giving them a series of electrical jolts 
that sends them hopping like jazz dancers toward the 
grid. Once they hit the electric field they get a hot 
kick that stuns them long enough for O’Connell’s as- 
sistants in the two side dinghies to dip them out in 
nets. 
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Meanwhile, O’Connell directs operations from the 
stern, controlling the voltage he shoots to the grid 
through a powerstat on the control console installed 
in the stern. One hand on the voltage control and a 
weather eye out for possible snags or logs that the 
booms might catch on, he trolls slowly through the 
canal making man-made lightning in the muddy 
waters. He can operate either of the booms indepen- 
dently of the other, to conserve electricity when only 
one man is working the side dinghy. 


Don Luethy, Chief of the Fish Management Divi- 
sion, set up an ingenious boom system with shock- 
absorbing guy ropes and pulleys to take up strain 
and prevent booms from being ripped off at the main 
eye-hook when one of them is snagged on a sub- 
merged obstacle. 


“Scientists have long observed that fish swimming 
in an electrical field tend to form a natural align- 
ment around the positive pole just as iron filings align 
around a magnet, but no one could explain this 
phenomena fully,” O’Connell commented. ‘The fish 
shocker employs an extension of this natural align- 
ment, taking control of the fish’s muscles and deliber- 
ately maneuvering him toward the pole or grid.” 


Tim, and Neal Padgett, Fish Management Officer who 
accompanies him on most of the trips, troll through 
the inland waters in and out of sawgrass, bonnet beds, 
and hyacinth mats in the area from Lake Okeechobee, 
southward. Each four hour period of operation nor- 
mally yields from 1000 to 1500 pounds of roughfish. 
The record haul was 5,250 pounds in one hour, work- 
ing along the Tamiami Trail canal with two men in 
the side boats. During the six-week trial period when 
they covered the Trail canals, they brought in approx- 
imately 40,000 pounds of gar and mudfish. 


“We have best results,’ Tim added, “trolling be- 
tween 5:00 and 10:00 A.M. and late in the evening, 
as the fish seem to lie low under the bonnets at noon. 
When cooler weather comes and the mosquitoes go,” 
he says, “we plan to operate the rig all night, using 
batteries of floodlights to show us fish entering the 
field.” 


O’Connell, a husky six-foot two un-redheaded Irish- 
man, took a B.S. from the University of Missouri, and 
returned for his M.A. in Zoology after a three-year 
period training radar technicians in the Marines dur- 
ing the Korean War. His undergraduate work in 
physics, electronics, and wildlife management pre- 
ceded a period as graduate research assistant with the 
Missouri Conservation Commission on an extensive 
100-mile impoundment study. 


He’d long looked forward to a 
“wedding” between electronics and 
fish management, and when released 
from active duty with the Marines, 
tried to sell the idea to several state 
conservation departments. Florida’s 
interests in the establishment of a 
scientific fresh water fisheries re- 
search program brought him to the 
Sunshine State where he accepted a 
job with the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

From extensive perusal of the lit- 
erature, he found that several states 
had made attempts to develop prac- 
tical shockers but none had experi- 
enced any notable degree of success. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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This curious mudfish was literally shocked when he learned what 

was going on in the electrical field! He and companion floating 

next to the launch were lured by copper ticklers into electrical 

field below the floating grid attached to the boom, and were 
netted by man in side dinghy. 





Above: This fellow runs a little over six 
pounds. Roughfish like this (and smaller) 
not only create terrific competition for the 
game fish’s food, but actually prey upon the 
bass and bream. Fish management officials 
estimate that roughfish presently, comprise 
about 75% of fish in South Florida canals 
and lakes. 


Left: Heading the launch for shore, Tim 

looks pleased with the 1300 pound haul he 

and two assistants made in a four-hour work 

period. O’Connell operates voltage on float- 

ing grids from the homemade control console 
behind him. 
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“I guess it was because they em- 
ployed either electronics men who 
knew nothing about fish habits, or 
biologists who didn’t know an elec- 
trode from a transistor,’ O’Connell 
commented. 

O’Connell’s rig, an extension and 
improvement of simpler outfits, is 
revolutionizing the fish - shocking 
field because it is the only one which 
can select roughfish and does not 
harm game species. It is also unique 
in that it operates successfully in 
deep waters (over 5 feet). Many 
states, including Michigan, New 
York, and Missouri, pioneers in the 
use of an electric seine, have more 
expensive set-ups (O’Connell’s ex- 
perimental model cost only $1,725 
for equipment) using higher volt- 
ages, but none have developed this 
selectivity factor. 

Many of these states using electric 
seines noticed a degree of selectivity 
occurring in their population counts 
but didn’t bother to find out WHY 
it occurred. Actually they didn’t 
want to be selective; they wanted 
to count the number of all species 
in the impoundment areas. 

The Great Lakes sea lamprey in- 
vestigation team had done a great 
deal of research on the attraction 
of fishes and pioneered in removing 
the numbers of sea lampreys which 
were detrimental to game fish. These 
men built electric weirs that were 
AC (but had no attraction or re- 
pulsion factor) on streams where 
the lampreys were spawning and 
were successful in capturing lam- 
preys. But they hit a big snag when 
some of the commercially valuable 
species like suckers were killed in 
some of the experiments. 


They read about DC results which 
seemed to be more pronounced and 
put a DC rig below the strong AC. 
When suckers swam upstream to 
spawn they hit the DC and it led 
them clear around the deadlier AC 
into a trap from which they were 
hauled upstream and dumped out 
to continue their journey. This 
method proved expensive, requiring 
big, heavy-duty stationary rigs and 
it was effective only in waters from 
six inches to three feet deep. 

“Why not try this in deep water?” 
O’Connell asked himself. He won- 
dered what they were not doing. He 
tried his rig out in a three-foot deep 
canal and it worked fine. He had 
immediate success in getting fish 
out of holes as deep as 10 feet. 

Looking through the literature 
O’Connell found that a few other in- 
vestigators had noticed that different 
lengths and species of fishes could 
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be selected by varying the input 
voltage. Most of this work had never 
been carried beyond the laboratory 
stage, so O’Connell fixed for his 
rig a device for controlling voltage. 

He found that by careful manip- 
ulation of the voltage, fish could be 
brought up from various depths. 
Using trial and error methods, he 
soon was getting only roughfish! 
Flipping his voltage control another 
way, he got only bass or bream! To 
his increasing surprise and gratifi- 
cation he found the voltage variation 
is apparently correlated with both 
the length and swimming habits of 
the fish (less voltage for slower 
swimming and larger fish, higher 
voltage for smaller fish). He had at 
last found a practical application for 
what had previously been but an 
interesting aquarium experiment. 

Many factors affect the voltage 
variation, Tim points out. “It’s part- 
ly the Ph (acidity-alkalinity) factor 
of the water, partly the temperature 
and muddiness, since these all affect 
variations in conductivity,” Tim 
says. “Sure, we got excellent checks 
in distilled water in out lab tests, 
but not in ordinary canal water, 
by using a set voltage. I use rule- 
of-thumb now and will continue 
until enough data is collected to en- 
able me to forecast what power re- 
quirements will be for any partic- 
ular situation.” 

Now he sets the controls at a 
given voltage and watches the fish 
to see how they act when they come 
up to the surface. When he’s knock- 
ing them out too deep or too hard, 
a few float up around the boat and 
he changes the voltage. 

He uses AC as the primary cur- 
rent source because of its versatility 


and because it is handy for installing 
electrical gadgets which he will later 
add to the experimental machine. 
He sees a chance to put Florida out 
in front in the research program 
and in practical, inexpensive appli- 
cation of electrical fish control, so 
he thought of every conceivable de- 
vice they might use on the rig for 
future impoundment tests and sur- 
veys, and installed fixtures for them. 


He’s now having a special probe 
made to check the electrical field 
from any angle to get better cor- 
relation on the critical voltage rat- 
ing. At present he thinks he’s oper- 
ating at around .35 volts per square 
inch. 


Eventually he wants to install 
what the Marines wisely call a “mo- 
ron meter”, an unnumbered meter 
using colored areas to indicate volt- 
age range. Even an average person 
with no electronic know-how could 
use the meter safely without under- 
standing voltages. He thinks it 
would take around six months to 
calibrate such a moron meter and 
work the bugs out of the system. 

Why all this trouble with shock- 
ing the gar and mudfish, why not 
just kill them outright, many sports- 
men ask? 


Tim has two answers for that 
one; 1. Killing them would take 
higher voltage, thus increasing pos- 
sibility of danger to personnel 
aboard. Also the expense of restock- 
ing the game fish killed would be 
prohibitive. 2. Since the degree of 
selectivity isn’t by any means per- 
fect, the higher voltage might un- 
necessarily kill game fish. As it is, 


(Continued on Page 47) 





End view of the shocking ‘ig shows asition of dinghies and three booms. With one man 
working each dinghy, O’Connell’s crew once brought in a record haul of 5,250 pounds of 


roughfish in one hour while trolling in the Tamiami Trail canal west of Miami. 
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Give a Christmas present that extends your 
GOOD WISHES through the entire year, a gift subscription to... 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


Here is a 12-in-1 gift that is perfect for 
your relatives, friends and business asso- 
ciates who like to hunt and fish in 
FLORIDA. 


A hand-signed gift card will tell each 
friend that YOU have given him a whole 
year of arm-chair hunting and fishing in 
the Sunshine State. 


You shop from home. Mail $2.00 for 
EACH ONE-YEAR subscription to: 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Gilt Garay prom stn ee et Feo oe ee eee 
Address 
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WILY BUCKS AND HOUNDS 





Part of the gang, with host George Martin presiding at head of 
the table. 





Typical scene along miles of secondary roads that traverse the 
“scrub. Some nimrods grow tired, prefer to “‘cruise’’ from cars. 
Others use vehicles in hope they might encounter dog pack on 
hot scent, get ahead of deer by listening to sounds of the chase. 
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AT OCALA 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


HE DISTANT MURMUR of the trailing dog pack had 
grown steadily louder on the crisp late Novem- 
ber air until there could be little doubt they were 
chasing the fleeing deer straight toward me through 
the rolling, misty central Florida woodland glades, 
aflame in all directions with resplendent fall colors. 

I had taken a stand beside a tall, moss-hung pine 
and now I eased myself carefully behind the trunk, 
meanwhile keeping a sharp lookout for the first 
flashing sign of brown and white that would reveal 
the clean-limbed animal bounding in my direction 
between the sparse scrub oaks or “blackjacks” as 
they were known here in the 385,000 acre Ocala Na- 
tional Forest. 

The clamor of the hounds continued to increase. 
Clearly distinguishable now was the deep, melodious 
trail song of one dog in particular that seemed to 
roll away mightily across the lightly timbered slopes 
with sheer, fierce joy. That would be Jack Prator’s 
big redbone. 

A red-headed woodpecker began to work upon a 
dead oak nearby. Rat-tat-tat, rat-tat-tat, the drum- 
ming bird appeared completely oblivious of the sud- 
denly tense woodland scene and the drama that was 
about to be enacted here. 

I slipped off the safety of my 12 gauge autoloader. 
The gun was filled with rifled slugs that could, sur- 
prisingly, drop a buck in his tracks at 100 yards. 

Golden shafts of heatless early morning sunlight 
angled earthward through the misty glade where I 
stood. A heavy dew dripped from the trees, charging 
the cold winter air with the sweet spice of evergreen. 
It moistened the leaf and pine needle covered forest 
poe making ideal trailing conditions for the eager 

Ogs. 

Pow! Pow-pow! the sharp, excited explosions of 
the .30-30 came from somewhere almost directly be- 
hind, and I flinched instinctively. 

I swung about, listening tensely for a following 
shout of explanation. None came. Had the rifleman 
been one of our 1l-man outfit? It hardly seemed 
likely. The shots had come from well on the opposite 
side of a nearby sandy woods road along which we’d 
dropped standards but a half hour before with in- 
structions to remain on this side. 

Had the fleeing deer been ranging farther ahead 
of the clamoring dogs than it appeared? Or had the 
undetermined hunter shot at a different animal? With 
an estimated 5,000 milling men scattered throughout 
these woods there was every chance it had been a 
second deer that had been jumped and shot at. 

We soon learned differently, however. With un- 
diminished enthusiasm our noisy dogs had swept past 
through the trees close by. They crossed the road 
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with a series of yelps and raced straight in the direc- 


tion of the unexplained shots. Then, abruptly, their 
voices stilled. 


I was already hurrying toward the road. When I 
reached it I saw that Joe Colvin, his husky brother, 
Jake, and lanky Jim Bickerstaff were already there. 
They were inspecting fresh tracks in the sandy ruts. 

‘“Looka here!” Jake yelled at me disgustedly. “That 
slow-witted brother of mine stood right over yonder 
and let this buck cross right before him without 
firing a shot!” 


“I didn’t even have a chance to raise my rifle,” Joe 
protested. “This road isn’t a spit wide he was 
across it in one leap.” 

“So what?” Jake growled, determined to needle. 
“That other guy in there wasn’t daydreaming, you 
can bet on that. C’mon—he brought that deer down 
before Prator’s dogs, so half of it belongs to Jack.” 

That was the code of these hound-hunted Florida 
woods, and so we started off together to accost the 
victorious hunter. Before we’d gone a dozen yards, 
however, we met one of the hounds returning dis- 
consolately along the trail. The panting Walker was 
soon joined by another, a bluetick-bull. 

“I don’t like the looks of this,” Joe muttered, walk- 
ing faster. 

When we reached the site where the signs clearly 
indicated the fleeing deer had been downed, Joe’s 
suspicions were confirmed. There was no sign of 
either deer or hunter. The hidden rifleman, who ap- 
parently had parked his car nearby, had hurriedly 
made off with the freshly-killed buck, not pausing to 
stick it or gut it. 

“I had the same thing happen to me last year,” 
Bickerstaff announced dryly. “I’d shot a spike buck 
and it ran about a hundred yards over a ridge. Before 
I could get to it I heard a car driving away ...” 

We returned to the road and found several of the 
other party members awaiting us. Jack Kesler and 
Pete Colvin, a third brother, were all for cutting off 
Joe’s shirt tail when they got back in camp that 
night, even though he hadn’t fired a shot. 

“Why not cut it off right now?” suggested stocky 
and good-natured George Martin, the Jacksonville 
stationery store operator at whose comfortable lake- 
side lodge we were all guests here in the Ocala Forest. 

There was hunting waiting to be done, however. 
This was the second morning of the 24-day season and 
we still had no meat in camp. At dawn the day before 
one of our gang, J. M. Chupp, had had two fine bucks 
gallop past within 40 yards of where he’d just been 
assigned a stand. He’d gotten off a couple quick shots. 
Both had proven to be clean misses, however. And 
that had been the extent of our luck so far. So we 
decided now we'd better map out a better plan of 
attack. 

While we were hunkered down in the sandy woods 
road Florida Conservation Officer William Wiggins 
drove quietly up. “You guys look like a bunch of 
hen turkeys scratching around there,” Bill observed, 
grinning broadly. “What’samatter can’t you-all 
find yourselves a deer?” 

We waited as the chunky, horn-rim bespectacled 
conservation man got out of his radio-equipped coupe 
to join us. He stood for a moment, listening. The 
forest had come alive from all quarters with the 
sounds of baying hounds and occasional gunfire. 

“With all this fuss going on you boys ought to take 
yourselves stands along these ridges,” Wiggins sug- 
gested. “There are plenty of deer in here. You’re right 
in the middle of a 12,000 acre breeding ground that 
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The chase over, victor no longer shows interest in vanquished. 
Wildlife Officer Bill Wiggins and hunter Slim Layne look on. 


has never been opened for hunting in the Forest until 
this year. If you don’t get a shot it will only be because 
you didn’t take stands — and stay on ’em.” 

With this bit of advice we decided to scatter once 
more up and down the narrow road, going into the 
woods about a gunshot apart. This time I selected 
a small clump of blackjacks upon a sunlit hilltop. 
Inside I discovered a sawed-off and half-rotted pine 
stump and seated myself quietly upon it. The morn- 
ing mist had disappeared and below lay a series of 
swales, each so choked with water oaks and palmettos 
that they appeared impassable. Behind these rose up 
other brightly colored ridges, such as the one on which 
I sat, and on whose cold slopes could be heard hounds 
running. 

Once more the forest seemed to settle down watch- 
fully on all sides. And once more the numbing chill 
began to creep relentlessly up through the soles of 
my hunting boots; through the seat of Florida-weight 
britches where they contacted the frosty tree stump. 

Don’t let anyone tell you it cannot get cold in the 
Sunshine State during hunting weather. At daybreak 
that morning the shadows-swimming woods had been 
so raw I’d found it impossible to remain still. When 
I finally decided to walk back to the site where we’d 
parked our half dozen cars in the scrub I’d encountered 
towering Florida dairy representative Al Wells al- 
ready there. He was searching frantically for a thermos 
of coffee, and our teeth actually chattered as we swap- 
ped bleak opinions for such “Yankee” weather. 

A hawk cried shrilly nearby, several times. When 
the bird repeated I turned my head carefully in that 
direction. Nothing stirred. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Coffee break. Jake Colvin turns up the flame beneath the pot 
while George Martin looks on with the anticipation that only a 
chilled hunter can feel on a numbing morning. 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


I shivered a little and wondered if perhaps right 
now large, liquid eyes were staring at me from be- 
neath spreading antlers in one of the thickets below. 
For a breath-taking instant, as I permitted my imagi- 
nation to play tricks with a patch of sunlight where 
it slanted down through the silent forest against a 
lichen-grown tree trunk, I could visualize a long gray 
neck thrust toward me; the shiny black nose twitch- 
ing and wrinkling as it tasted suspiciously of the 
gentle, vagrant woodland breeze. 

The hawk flew away. I continued to shiver. Off 
in the distance a .30 caliber Army carhine began to 
work, giving the deceiving impression that several 
hunters had begun to fire steadily and simultaneously. 
Although these short barreled 15-shot G.I. weapons 
had not yet been declared illegal in the Florida deer 
forests, there were many sportsmen who resented 
their presence. 

After awhile I heard cautious footfalls and turned 
carefully toward the sound. Two boys, each about 
16 years of age, were walking gingerly through the 
scrub. They both wore bright red caps and jackets 
and one carried what appeared to be a new Spring- 


field rifle. 


I watched the boys until they disappeared once 
more behind a brown wall of oak leaves. Then I 
resumed study of the swamp below. 

Hardly had I done so, however, when a single rifle 
shot rang out. It seemed to come from the exact 
point where I’d seen the boys disappear, and for some 
reason it disturbed me. That solitary, spiteful ex- 
plosion had sounded ominous. 

I was chilled through, anyway, so I stood up. Soon 
I was walking quickly in the direction. 

To my relief, I heard voices. “Why didn’t you shoot 
him?” I recognized the still hidden speaker as Jake 
Colvin. 

“He was too far from us when we jumped him.” 

“T don’t think I hit him.” 

“Vou sure didn’t, mister.” 
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Found in forest on second day of season was this grim evidence 
that anger can produce death, even with animals. Single horn of 
second deer was still firmly meshed inside rack on skull. 


It had been a spike buck that Jake had missed. 
“You better not show up at camp tonight,” I warned 
him. “The boys will sure be tempted to boil you in 
some of that fish gravy you’ve been feeding us instead 
of venison.” Good-natured Jake had permitted himself 
to be stuck as camp cook. 

Even as I retraced my steps toward my hilltop 
stand I heard the excited cries of a dog pack moving 
through the little swamp. Soon the deep baying was 
supplemented with a series of sudden yelps and 
whines. I began to run. The animals obviously had 
the hot musk of deer scent in their noses. 

Too late, I heard the pack sweep up from the bot- 
toms and across the ridge, close to the blackjack clump 
inside which I’d been sitting. By the time I reached 
the clump the fleeing deer and its yelping pursuers had 
crossed to the opposite side of the road. 

And the discovery of widely-splayed fresh hoof 
prints, deeply dug into the forest carpet where the 
big buck had raced past a scant 25 yards away, did 
little to add to my ill-humor'! 

A hundred yards further on I saw the burly figure of 
“Slim” Layne emerge cautiously from a glade. “Did 
you see him?” the Daytona Beach one-time chief of 


- detectives called softly as he drew closer. 


“No, but I could have smelled him had I been 
standing where I belonged,” I replied disgustedly. 

Layne melted from view again, moving toward the 
nearby woods road to inspect the site where buck 
and dogs had crossed. 


The sound of the trailing dogs soon disappeared, and 
in its place I heard voices coming from the direction 
where we'd left the cars. It was nearly lunch time, 
anyway, so I decided to join the others there. 

Slim Layne was showing Jake and Bill Wiggins 
and a couple other red-clad hunters where the buck 
had crossed. But as I approached the men along the 
road I came upon fresh tracks that crossed it in the 
opposite direction. 


Warden Wiggins took one look at these prints, 
identical with the others, and grinned. “He doubled 
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Duly tagged, this spike is ready for the ride home that will end 
with the deep freeze. 


back on his own trail even before it was cold,” he 
announced. “That would put him back over the ridge 
in just about the same place he crossed it to begin 
with.” 

“Oh,no!” I groaned. “Not again! Why didn’t one 
of us see him?” 

But the tracks in the sand were indisputable. “I 
told you guys to keep your stands,” the warden said 
with a chuckle. “These bucks in here are plenty 
smart.” 

“That makes three deer that have run this ridge 
within a gunshot of each other,” George Martin mused. 
“First Joe’s, then Jake’s, now this one.” 

“And don’t forget about the guy who got a shot 
here yesterday,’ someone reminded. The spent shell 
casings still lay on the ground nearby. 

“T suggest we eat on it,’”’ Martin suggested philosoph- 
ically. “Then maybe we’ll do better.” Our heavyset 
host made no excuse for his nearly constant appetite. 


Shortly Jake Colvin had hot coffee and sizzling ham- 
burgers cooking on the portable Coleman stove which 
we set up in the trunk of Martin’s sedan. We had 
just settled ourselves comfortably when a new dog 
pack could be heard moving toward us. 

“Here we go again,” Joe Colvin observed idly. 

“Yep, first thing you know we’ll have another one 
of those ridge-running deer cross here,” I added jok- 
ingly. 

“You can bet on that,’ Slim Layne chipped in, 
biting down on a big hamburger in one hand. 

We all continued to eat, however. 

We did, that is, until someone suddenly let out a 
wild yelp—pointing off through the trees. Another 
buck was streaking across the ridge, a big fellow, 
running parallel to where we sat and within easy 
gunshot! 


We tumbled to our feet, almost a dozen of us, trying 
to jump in all directions at once, it seemed. My own 
gun had been placed, unloaded, in the front seat of 
Martin’s car. Most of the others were likewise caught 
flatfooted. 
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First of several deer brought down by party members during the 
hunt. Left to right: Jack Kessler, Jack Prator, George Martin, 
Joe Colvin. 


Big Al Wells, however, managed to jack a bullet into 
the chamber of his rifle. He threw it quickly to his 
shoulder, turning as he followed the deer. As the 
.38 Winchester cracked everyone watched expect- 
antly the effect upon the racing buck, low to the 
ground now and going places fast. 

At the sound of the explosion the big whitetail 
merely “dug in” and shot off faster. 

“Well Pll be—!” Jack Prator stormed. “Let’s getahell 
out of here and kill us one of those ornery beasts be- 
fore they take a notion to chase us out of the forest!” 

With that the wiry little hunter from Callahan ran 
to unleash his dogs and put them on the hot trail. The 
rest of us hurriedly snatched up the remaining 
lunch and joined him. 

This was it. To a man we were determined to this 
time produce something to show for our efforts. 

Nor did the feeling of tingling expectancy leave me 
as I settled myself and began again the wait that would 
produce the familiar chill in my bones, the shivers 
across my shoulder blades. For this was Florida hunt- 
ing at its best. Last year one out of every ten of the 
9,000 sportsmen who’d hunted this forest had brought 
home his buck, legally antlered with horns of five 
inches or better. And the $5 special hunting area 
permit which each had been obliged to pay had 
proven worthwhile. Not only was the permit good for 
a dozen other similarly controlled hunting preserves of 
1,248,000 combined acres scattered about the state, 
it also entitled one to take not only deer but also 
bear, wild hog, panther, turkey and similar legal game. 
This was the sort of thing that Florida sportsmen 
looked forward to eagerly for eleven months out 
of every twelve, regardless of what might be their age 
or position. 

For example, although the season was but a couple 
days underway, already 106-year-old “Uncle Bill” 
Lundy had the day before bagged his 140-pound, 6- 
point buck at Eglin Air Force Base hunting reserve. 
“T feel good,” the old warrior, one of the three sur- 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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FISH 
oropuction 


bee IMMENSE PROGRESS made in medicine, industry, 
agriculture, and other fields is attributable di- 
rectly to scientific research programs. In the same 
way fishery research, though still in its infancy, has 
already brought about some striking advances in fish 
conservation. 

Most sportsmen now realize that the future of our 
fishing depends largely on fact-finding. For those who 
don’t recognize this fact, an editorial in a recent 
issue of WYOMING WILDLIFE gives food for 
thought: 

We live in an age of wonder-drugs, anti-biotics and 
synthetic fabrics. We move along at high speeds 
with automatic transmissions, super fuels and _ jet 
engines. We watch television and cinemascope and 
listen to trans-oceanic broadcasts. We anxiously await 
fulfillment of promises of nuclear fission aircraft en- 
gines and cures for TB and cancer. 

One leading manufacturer boasts over the air waves 
that his most important product is progress through 
scientific research. We all appreciate the benefits we 
derive from continuing research in industry. Like- 
wise, we’re ready to accept an AMA finding regarding 
polio or a report from an engineering institute on some 
new discovery. 

We fish with nylon leaders, with fiberglass rods, 
with reels made of new alloys. Scientific research has 
given us new powder for our cartridges and new 
combinations of metals for our bullets. New metals 
insure rifle barrels with life-long accuracy. We live 
in a wonderful age of scientific advancement and we 
take full advantage of it in fields of medicine and 
industry. 

Isn’t it odd then, that the modern-day sportsman 
sometimes expects game management to ride in a 
buggy and yet keep up with present heavy demands 
on fish and game? Propagation of game animals by 
strict law enforcement alone or propagation of fish 
by planting alone a:e as dated as the mustard plaster 
and the kerosene lamp. Yet, some people insist that 
these two practices are sufficient. They regard scien- 
tific research in wildlife matters as a stupid innovation. 

If the public wishes to maintain its wildlife re- 
sources, it must be as ready to give serious thought to 
the findings of a wildlife biologist as it is to accept 
the products of the industrial research worker. 

THE PRESENT PICTURE 

Rather than use this brief space to record some 
past accomplishments in fishery research, we’re limit- 
ing this section to a discussion of the present picture 
and the future needs. 

Some states have had a fishery research program 


TS 


FISH 
CONSERVATION 
FUNDAMENTALS 


for quite a few years. But, others had no fact-finding 
even three or four years ago. The reason is simple. 
It was felt that the available money should be used 
for such popular panaceas as indiscriminate stocking 
and rigid law enforcement. There were no funds for 
research because its importance was not recognized. 
Sometimes the bottleneck was the administrator, often 
it was the state legislature, in some instances it was 
the sportsmen themselves. 

Then, a few years ago, came the Dingell-Johnson 
Act, providing for federal assistance to the state fish- 
ery programs. These funds could not be used for 
routine stocking or enforcement. In passing the D-J 
Act, the legislators wisely excluded routine practices 
as proper uses of the added funds. This law gave 
fishery research a tremendous impetus. Many states 
decided to use some of the federal-aid money on fact- 
finding. During the first three years, the state obli- 
gated $4,300,000 of D-J money for research projects. 
This called for their employing professionally trained 
fish men to conduct the programs. Though some of 
the programs are still very rudimentary, all state 
fishery set-ups now have some fact-finding activity. 

In many instances, those states which were starting 
research programs took their cue from states which 
had long been engaged in research activity. It was 
pretty much a case of following the leaders. Money 
was now available, but in some instances the 
ability to plan a comprehensive program was lack- 
ing. Nevertheless, “following the leaders” led to im- 
mediate progress in some of these states. 

What about the leaders themselves? Are they con- 
tinuing to set the pace? Are they coming up regularly 
with new ideas and new methods? If the tendency is 
to follow the leaders, then there must be some pro- 
gressive leaders to follow. If new ideas and new man- 
agement procedures do not develop, we can expect 
to have a period of “stagnation” when the states which 
recently initiated fact-finding programs have caught 
up with those states which have long been active in 
research. 

It seems that some former leaders are not making 
rapid progress. Some states which led the research 
parade seem to be marking time. New ideas are scarce. 
Procedures developed long ago—such as creel census 
and general lake and stream survey—seem to still 
be in the limelight, much as they were ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

If we have entered a period when new ideas are 
scarce, why has this development taken place? We 
don’t know the answer, but much greater progress, 
the kind we need to keep up with the parade, could 
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By R. W. ESCHMEYER 


PART 9: 
RESEARCH 


be made if we had a better climate for research 
personnel—better salaries, freedom from routine jobs 
and political pressure, and reasonable job security. The 
low salaries paid to fishery investigators tend to stifle 
initiative. 

The men in the fishery biology field are usually so 
busy with routine work, with trouble-shooting, and 
with administrative matters, that they have little 
time to devote to basic research, and little freedom 
for creative thinking about the problems. 

The solution seems to be to have some well-paid and 
well-qualified biologists devote full time to the inves- 
tigative work, with a minimum of routine or trouble- 
shooting; or, to turn over a part of the research money 
to the campus, in those states where a well-qualified 
fishery professor is available to guide the studies. 

Regarding research, in a recent report to the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Society, the committee on hydrobiology 
and fish culture made this observation: 

Although most state departments of conservation 
support fisheries research to a limited degree, few 
maintain a fishery research division of trained person- 
nel free to function without excessive curtailment by 
the demands of trouble-shooting, political expediency 
and excessive administrative restriction. One has the 
feeling that in many state departments fisheries tech- 
nicians are tolerated because their presence suggests 
a certain mark of progressiveness; but little use is 
made of their research contributions in regulation and 
management procedures. 

Actually, research has a big future. Any period of 
stagnation which we may have entered will probably 
be of short duration. Some former leaders are mark- 
ing time, but new leaders are taking their places. 
About seventy-five trained fishery biologists have 
entered the field each year, during the first three years 
of the D-J program, because of the impetus given to 
research by federal aid. In due time, they can be ex- 
pected to lead us to a new period of rapid progress. 
Too, the growing recognition of the importance of 
research will help bring about more and better fact- 
finding and new developments in fish conservation. 


THE NEEDS 

Though fishery research has made considerable prog- 
ress we still lack adequate answers to many questions 
if we are to use fish management tools skillfully and 
effectively. What are some of the questions which need 
answering? Here are a few that come to mind at the 
moment: 
Stocking: Is the emphasis on trout production out 
of proportion to the rest of the program? How much 
does stocking with warmwater fish benefit angling? 
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How many stocked fingerlings survive to reach a 
desirable size? What percentage of the planted stock 
is recaught by fishermen? For individual waters, what 
kind of fish should be stocked. How many? What size? 
When? 

Under what conditions, and to what extent, does 
“corrective” stocking of warmwater fish benefit ang- 
ling? What factors limit survival of planted fish? 
Regulations: Which of the regulations now in effect 
really benefit angling? Do we need size limits? For 
which species? What should the limits be, if needed? 


Are creel limits desirable? For what species? What 
limits? 

Are closed seasons helpful? If so, for what periods 
should they be imposed? 

Where should commercial fishing be permitted? 
What restrictions should there be on commercial fish- 
ing, where it is permitted? 

To what extent do present enforcement methods 
prevent violation? How can they be improved? 
Habitat Improvement: What factors now limit fish 
production in different types of habitat? What part, 
if any, is played by siltation? Pollution? Water diver- 
sion? Dams? Floods? Other environmental factors? 

Under what conditions can fishing be improved, 
practicably, by use of stream or lake “improvement” 
structures? What is the effect of water-level fluctua- 
tions in reservoirs, streams, and lakes on food pro- 
duction, fish production, and fishing? To what extent 
does turbidity limit fish food and fish production? 
Managing Fish Populations: What are the habitat need 
of our more important fish species? How much can 
fishing be improved by controlling rough fish? How 
can rough fish be controlled, economically? What 
part of the fish population is caught by the anglers? 
What part may be caught without adversely affecting 
future fishing? Under what conditions is the intro- 
duction of exotics desirable? 

What kinds or combinations of fish will yield the 

most satisfactory angling in farm ponds? In big 
waters? In clear waters? In weedy waters? In cold 
waters? In warm waters? In “cool” waters? 
Other Questions: Originally we listed at least a hun- 
dred additional questions, then discarded them be- 
cause of space limitations. Any qualified fishery work- 
er can not only list questions which need answering, 
but he can indicate which ones, in his state, are most 
in need of answering. He can suggest, too, which re- 
search jobs can be expected to give a maximum return 
for the investment of time and funds. 

All states might well list what their over-all fact- 
finding needs are, and then direct their attention to 
those which can be expected to benefit fishing most. 

(Continued on Page 40) 








APALACHICOLA 
DUCK 
HUNT 


By JIM FLOYD 


T WAS ONE of those typical bluebird days, perfect 

for the squirrel hunter but offering little to the 
waterfowler. I was out in the barn, checking over de- 
coy lines and anchors in anticipation of more promis- 
ing days to come when I heard a car door slam and 
was soon confronted by Pete Crittenden — Duck 
Hunter, Quail Shooter, Country Philosopher, and 
Fisheries Biologist for the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 


Seeing Pete pull out his roughcut and stick a silver 
dollar sized piece in his cheek, I knew he had seen the 
weather forecast or had sensed a change in the 
weather. After the customary exchange of amenities, 
the conversation worked itself around to the subject 
uppermost in both of our minds—the prospects for 
a duck hunt the following morning. It required a 
minimum of conversation to agree that a successful 
trip to the marshes was in the offing if the potential 
weather change came through on schedule. 


The weatherman was right; by dusk the wind had 
increased in velocity and swung around to the north- 
west bringing with it a hint of frost as it moaned and 
whistled around the corners of the house. Surely by 
morning we would have a regular north Florida blue 
Northerner upon us, driving, I hoped, a fresh flight 
of web-footed speedsters before it. 


Pintails and mallards are to the Florida waterfowler 
what a ten point buck is to the deer hunter or a four- 
teen pound largemouth is to a bass fisherman. It is the 
anticipation of being in on a flight of these long-necked, 
tuxedo dressed gentlemen and flashy green-headed 
zoot suiters that drags an otherwise sane man from 
his warm bed at four o’clock on a winter’s morning, 
to endure a bone-chilling boat ride across the open 
bay, to wade in knee deep mud and water, and to 
shiver and shake over a thermos of coffee. It is the 
whistle of wings and the sight of the long-necked 
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Shone decided to atone for his earlier sins and retrieved the pintail 
with all the style of a field trial champion. 


avian speedsters hurtling across the marsh that makes 
the whole business worth while. 


Four-thirty on that cold pre-Christmas morning 
found the pair of us, with the dog, sacks of decoys, 
and plenty of hot coffee loaded into my outboard 
runabout and heading up the Apalachicola River. 


Pete sat huddled in the front trying to use the fore- 
deck as a windbreak. The Labrador pup, “Shane”, full 
of vinegar and positive action, was eager for what- 
ever the day had to offer. Behind the runabout we 
towed the specially designed duck boat. 


Down the Apalachicola for five miles to the mouth, 
twisting through the unmarked, twisting channel 
across the bay, running by the seat of my pants, taking 
an occasional bearing from some early rising motorist 
flashing across Gorrie Bridge, we churned toward a 
hoped for rendezvous with the pintails and mallards. 


At one time on this spray-soaked and ice journey, 
Pete remarked that he was convinced that either all 
crazy people were duck hunters or else all duck 
hunters were crazy. I was in no mood to argue the 
point. 

Five-thirty found two thoroughly chilled men and 
the same enthused Labrador anchoring the runabout, 
loading into the duck boat, and proceeding by push- 
pole and paddle a half mile to a secluded, sheltered 
pocket in an out of the way corner of the Apalachi- 
cola marshes. 


Our spread of decoys consisted of an even two 
dozen blocks, half mallard and half pintails. We placed 
six mallard blocks in close formation some thirty 
yards to the right of the blind and about the same 
distance from the margin of the marsh vegetation. 
The same arrangement was followed with six pintail 
decoys to the left of the blind. We then took seven of 
the remaining dozen to form a staggered line between 
the two bunches, leaving an open body of water be- 
tween the decoys and the blind. The remaining five 
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blocks were placed in and about the 
open marsh. 

We poled the boat into the reeds 
and put finishing touches on our 
blind by thrusting some pre-cut pal- 
metto fronds into the muddy bot- 
tom around the boat. Time out now 
for a cup of hot coffee before the 
sun threw its advance guard across 
the east to chase away the night. 


While sipping the steaming brew, 
we listened to the first predawn 
whistling of wings overhead. Cold 
toes and stiff fingers forgotten, we 
silently gulped the remaining coffee, 
reveling in the promise of a good 
morning’s shoot as we listened to the 
pulse-stirring sympheny of whist- 
ling wings. From across the marsh 
came the strident quacking of a mal- 
lard hen. 

We watched the dark blobs on the 
water in front of the blind slowly 
form into the clearly outlined forms 
of our decoys as the sky flushed 


deep red with the rising sun. 

The uninitiated may ask, “Is this 
spot?” Those who have a bit of salt 
marsh water coursing through their 
veins need not ask, they know the 
tense feeling of expectancy when at 
any second, a speck may appear in 
the sky, only to evolve into a duck 
scorching the ether as he streaks 
in toward the blocks. 


Our particular specks didn’t ap- 
pear at a distance over the marsh; 
they seemingly materialized from no- 
where, sizzing in over the reeds with 
down-thrust legs, to splash unhesi- 
tatingly among the decoys. Seven 
high velocity green wing teal within 
the blocks and legal shooting only 
minutes away. 


We eased the old reliable smoke 
poles from their cases and slipped 
shells into the chambers as quietly 
as possible under the circumstances. 
The Labrador pup, ‘“Shane’’, stand- 
ing watch on the bow of the boat 
couldn’t seem to understand why we 
didn’t rise to the occasion with shot 
and shell. After a considerable 
amount of pleading and whining, he 
decided to retrieve one alive and on 
his own command. The seven teal 
shot up and away. After much 
pleading and dire threatening, we 
managed to convince the pup that 
his station in life was to retrieve 
dead and crippled birds, not to chase 
live ones. 


As I snapped the training leash on 
Shane, Pete’s excited voice reached 
my ear, “Down, coming in from the 
left.” A sizeable flock swung in 
toward the back of the pocket, 
veered, and headed in for the de- 
coys, losing altitude as they came. 
The flock dropped in low over the 
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blocks, flaring wildly as we rose to 
greet them. 

I swung on a bull pintail, watched 
him fold and swung for the last of 
the flock as Pete’s 12 sounded and 
another folded. I cut loose with the 
left barrel as the flock scratched for 
altitude. In the excitement I hardly 
felt the recoil. A bird at the back 
of the flock went into that crazy 
cartwheel dive that means a wing- 
tipped duck. 

The pup had decided to atone for 
his earlier sins by behaving like a 
field trial champion. Waiting for 
command, he retrieved the crippled 
bird first, then each of the dead ones. 
Mentally congratulating ourselves, 
we failed to see the flock that came 
from low over the marsh in back of 
us until the sudden whooshing of 
wings against the air gave notice 
that the spooked birds were striving 
desperately to climb out of range. 

Pete touched off the first shot, 
folding his bird. I shot and missed, 
swung again, triggered off a charge 
of sixes, and scored another goose 
egg. Every time I miss shots like 
that, I am reminded of the words 
of an old professional guide, a vener- 
able colored gentleman who shot 
ducks during the market hunting 
days. “If you wants dem to kill, hit 
dem in de bill.”’ Old “Pint” Russ al- 
ways had a bit of information to 
add to the education of the aspiring 
young duck-minded nimrod. 

I had not led my birds, but had 
shot directly at the duck. Pete’s bird, 
a plump hen pintail, was delivered 
to the boat by the Lab who seemed 
to push his chest out a little more 
with each retrieve. 

We settled down for another cup 
of coffee and to admire the four pin- 
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tails lying in the bottom of the boat. 
Ducks were on the move; flights 
scudding from one side of the bay 
to the other. Flocks numbering lit- 
erally hundreds of birds were in the 
air, some mere specks against the 
sky, others swinging over to warily 
eye our decoys. We kept our heads 
down and rolled our eyes upward 
in a contortion familiar to every 
waterfowler. 

We almost stopped breathing as 
the sound of wings drifted to us 
from a circling flock. There they 
were, going away. No, they were 
turning back to circle again. They 
went into a final bank, set their 
wings, and glided in. Pete whispered 
“Tet them land.” The flock dropped 
among the decoys. Shane started 
whining eagerly as we peered 
through the rush screen before us. 

Pete, in a hoarse stage-whisper 
said, “Now!” For just an instant, six 
big bull pintails sat with long necks 
outstretched, then as if on signal, 
they rose as one, boring upward in 
that spectacular syyward leap so 
characteristic of the species. We 
waited until our birds had reached 
the peak of their jump. As two re- 
ports blended as one, a pair of birds 
tumbled back to the water. I swung 
on another bird and touched off the 
shot, a miss. 

I noticed Pete had only been get- 
ting off one shot. When I asked him 
why, he ruefully admitted that he 
still wasn’t used to the new Brown- 
ing and had been trying to pump 
another shell into the chamber as he 
had been so used to doing with his 
recently retired pump gun. 

One of the downed birds was a 


(Continued on Page 40) 


Jim Floyd poses with Shane and the limit of 7 pintails and a mallard he and Pete Crittenden 
bagged on the Apalachicola marshes. 
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HE SHINER went crazy with fear, whipping the 

shallow water of the drainage canal to a froth 
as the “lunker” Largemouth closed in on him with 
implacable stealth. 

My fishing companion, known along stretches of the 
St. Johns River simply and suitably as “Uncle Amos”, 
watched with a knowing grin. 

“Ole Marse Bass—he going take dat shiner most 
any minute now, yessiree!”’ 


The spot was a willow-overhung lateral canal that 
snakes back into the bottomless bogs which border 
DeLeon Springs Run. The Run eventually meanders 
into the St. Johns north of the City of DeLand. 


The water was low that scorching, cloudless August 
day. But, as I was to learn from many of the old- 
timers who have fished the River since boyhood, a 
smart angler can make his own breaks many times 
—if there’s enough water to cover Marse Bass’ dorsal 
fin, January or August. 


The particular incident I was witnessing has come 
to be known as “Clothes-pin Fishin’ ” and has produced 
fish many times when no other method would. 


In this .particular type of “Cracker” angling, the 
main weapon in the attack on Mr. Largemouth is 
the lowly spring-type clothes-pin. 

Let’s take the worst possible combination of fishing 
conditions which you can imagine: 

A muddy bottom, two or three feet of water, a canal 
perhaps 15 or 20 feet in width—with willows arching 
out from both banks until they threaten to touch in 
the middle, maybe three or four feet above the surface 
of the canal. 

Sounds formidable, doesn’t it? 

It is too, unless you know what you’re about. 

But from the scene unfolding before my eyes, it 
was evident that “Uncle Amos” knew what he was 
about. 

Now, let’s take a closer look at how this seemingly- 
impossible spot was fished —with its disadvantages 
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CLOTHES-PIN BASS 


turned into potent weapons for the taking of the 
pugnacious and irritable warm-weather Black Bass. 


Bass are wary critters. They love to hide and skulk 
through weeds, stumps and other underwater debris 
—much the way your house cat dotes on stalking that 
pet Mocking Bird in the backyard. 


That lateral canal was Bass Heaven if I ever saw it. 


The willows had tip-toed their way out into the 
water until their lower branches and roots had made 
a veritable jungle, right up against both banks. 


Jammed in between the roots and thrusting their 
way out toward midstream were countless generations 
of fallen willows—stumps, which littered the banks 
and the bottom in great profusion. 


What more could any self-respecting Bass ask for? 


So, the Bass were wont to cruise these shadowy 
bankside jungles—through water so shallow that a 
kicker would tear itself to shreds in mud and snags. 


The first step in our campaign against the Bass that 
day was to insert a stout length of fish-line through 
the eye of the humble clothes-pin. The free ends of 
this length of line were tied about a low-hanging wil- 
low branch with a clear space underneath it—not too 
far from the surface of the water, nor too far from 


the bank. 


This procedure allowed the clothes-pin to swing 
freely from its suspending loop—its spring-loaded jaws 
hanging downward. 


Next came Mr. Shiner, who was hooked through 
both the upper and lower jaws, allowing freedom of 
movement without the danger of drowning. The hook 
was in turn tied to a two-foot length of 20 pound test 
nylon leader. No weighty, dragging swivels or sinkers 
were used. 


No need either for a float here—we were going to 
suspend our wriggling lure from the willow branch. 


The jaws of the clothes-pin were eased open and 
the line was placed within their grasp, allowing the 
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shiner just enough room to remain submerged. This 
held the line aloft, with just enough tension to with- 
stand the shiner’s thrashings—however, when a Bass 
connected; but we’re getting ahead of our story. 

All during this operation, our boat was in close 
among the willows on the right-hand bank. Now it 
was time to depart from the scene of the crime! 

I paid the line out slowly as Uncle Amos poled us 
across to the left-hand bank. I took care to see that 
no strain was placed on the bait-loaded clothes-pin. 
We pulled in close to the opposite bank, our boat 
snuggling up against it in a parallel position. I held 
the rod tip aloft, surveying the line’s thin length which 
crossed in the air to the deadly willow branch on the 
far bank. 

The stage was now set for the final act. 

The shiner was suspended in the clear, shallow 
water. We could see his every movement. He was 
kept from the bottom and its gill-clogging mud by 
the line hanging from the clothes-pin, but he had 
enough water above him to stay live and frisky. After 
a few unsuccessful tries at freedom, the shiner settled 
himself down to wait and see what came next. 

He didn’t have long to wait. 

A slight swirl against the bank farther up the canal, 
the passage of a mottled patch through the sunlight- 
and-shadow pattern of the willows betrayed the ap- 
proach of our quarry. 

He wasn’t looking for food or for a fight, judging 
from the pace of him—probably just loafing along on 
his way to deeper and cooler waters. 

About ten feet from the shiner, the villain came 
to an abrupt halt. Gill covers working in rhythm 
with the lazy sweep of his broad tail, the eight-pounder 
paused to look over the situation—an unexpected 
buffet lunch! 

The current carried the scent or the sound of the 
Bass down to the shiner. The suspended fish-line 
moved through the water in a hesitant, pulsating 
circle. Fascinated, the Bass lurched forward a few 
feet. 

The shiner broke water in a frantic effort to flee 
from the would-be diner. The willow branch quavered 
out its message of fear and terror. 

That broke the spell. 

With a wallowing surge of roiled-up water stream- 
ing out behind him, the Bass lunged in for the kill. 
The momentum of his rush plucked the fish-line from 
the dangling clothes-pin. 

Cautiously picking up just a bit of the slack, I let 
the Lunker carry off his prize—watching him shift the 
shiner from a side-carry so that he could swallow 
him head-first. At the precise moment the luckless 
baitfish disappeared into his maw, the Bass approached 
a projecting snag that spelled trouble for me. 

With tongue in cheek, I decided it was time to set 
the hook—now or never! 

In the brief interval of the bait-taking, the Bass 
had covered perhaps ten or 12 feet. 

Picking up the remaining slack and dropping the 
rod tip, I gave him the barb. 

It hung. He thrashed his way into midstream, sur- 
prised by this new and unpleasant turn of events. 
My aged companion, unnoticed by me, had shoved 
the skiff out from the bank, into midstream—toward 
the embattled largemouth. 

When the water is shallow and clogged with debris, 
there’s not much space for the playing of a fish. The 
pressure of the rod tip must be kept up to keep the 
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fish away from line-tearing snags. Line must be given 
grudgingly and thoughtfully; never until the last 
possible moment. Above all, there must be a com- 
panion in the rear of the boat who knows how to 
maneuver it to the best advantage. We were a good 
team, and it was not too long before I had the Bass 
in hand—thumb clamped between the jaws and fore- 
finger through the lower corner of the gill-opening; 
as good a landing-net as any for Bass, but not recom- 
mended for certain other species! 


While this is perhaps the most vivid lesson which 
I received in Cracker Fishin’ know-how, there are 
several other items worth passing along to the reader 
which may serve him in good stead in case of an 
emergency or when the fish just aren’t having any 
“Book-Larnin’”’ fishing. 


Did you ever grope around in the bottom of your 
tackle-box to discover with growing horror that you’ve 
left your bait-fishing bobber on the dock? 


Relax chum—if you’re fishing in Florida, chances 
are that there are millions of ready-made bobbers or 
floats growing all around you—and better than “store- 
boughten” ones, too. 

How many times have you cussed the lowly Water 
Hyacinth? 

Here’s a good chance to make them serve a useful 
purpose. Pull up a clump of them. Wrench a good 
fat bulb free from the others. Tear off the top of the 
leaf, being careful not to split the stalk. Now take a 
bend of your fish-line and make a slip-knot at the 
depth you want your bait to ride and slip the stalk 
of the Hyacinth into the loop of the slip-knot. Finally, 
close the loop gently and snugly around the stalk. 

Now you’re set. When that Bass takes the bait out 
from under your nose, he’s a dead pigeon. For, when 
you set the hook, the slip-knot slices through the 
tender stalk, gives you a clear line to the fish. It’s a 
good trick too, for deeper water. You can set the 
bait at any desired depth and know that when the 
time comes for playing your fish, you will have a clear 
line to him. Personally, I think the floating hyacinth 
bulb is less conspicuous than some of those red-and- 
white floats that are all the rage these days. 


Here’s another trick for bait-fishermen: 


The art of catching your own shiners is an ancient 
and albeit an arduous one. One of the best shiner- 
baits known is the fat white worm or grub found in 
the bulbs of certain long-stemmed water hyacinths. 
This worm gives his presence away by a shiny trail 
which is left across the leaves of this plant. The bulb 
of plants marked thus usually yields one or more of 
these worms—and the shiners love ’em. 

When the water is shallow and the weather’s hot 
and you can see the bass, but they aren’t having any 
plugs, try casting “bull head” minnows to them. 


This bait usually averages from three to four inches 
in length. Attach him to your fish-line on a length 
of Nylon leader. Stay away from swivels or other gear 
which might weight him down—movement is essential 
here. 

There’s an unusual thrill to watching your Bass’ 
every movement in shallow, clear water. The bait is 
tossed well past the Bass or to one side of him. Work- 
ing the bull-head in a slow, steady retrieve, letting 
him dart from side to side as he will. This darting 
seems to be irresistible to the Bass, who will usually 
follow the quarry with growing impatience until he 
swallows it with that well-known come-to-dinner 
lunge of his. END 
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GAME BAG 
0 PAN 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 





1. Pinch fur in center of back into a double fold. Push a sharp 


knife blade straight through the pinched fold, knife edge up, and 
cut through. VERY HUNTER likes to shoot squirrels, but few like 


to clean them for the table—or even know how. 
Consequently, many carcasses are thrown away, or so 
crudely butchered in cleaning that they aren’t fit 
for cooking. 

Here are two methods of cleaning your squirrel 
kills, that will make an easy chore of an otherwise 
mean and messy job. Master one of the illustrated 
techniques and you can prepare your kills for the 
pan in jig time. 





2. Insert fingers of each hand in the slash made in the skin and 
pull hide off in an opposite-pull, stripping action. 


3. Pull hide over both head and forelegs. Pull rear half of hide 
over tail and rear legs as far as the ankle joint. 





4. Sever the ankle joint, cutting ligaments only . . . not the bone. 
Remove head and tail as your next cutting operation. 
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| 5. Cut up through pelvic bone and foreward 
| through end of the neck. Remove entrails. 





6. Clean abdominal cavity and wash the 
dressed animal in clear water. 
| BENS NS EES i ee 
1A. Cut through tail-bone from under- 
neath, but stop your cut before it severs the 
hide on the upper side of the tail. 








2A. After completing the described initial 

cut, continue by cutting through the hide 

along each side of the spine until the cuts 

meet under abdomen, leaving tail attached 
to the forward section. 





3A. Stand on the dangling tail and pull up 
on hind legs to strip off the hide to the point 
of the animal's shoulder blades. Pull it the 
rest of the way by hand, until hide dangles 
from head and forefeet. 


4A. Loosen the rear half of the hide by 

cutting it from the belly (for a handhold) 

and pull the remaining hide up over the 

hind legs, severing the hind legs at their 

joints. Next cut off the head, but not the 
forefeet. 








5A. Hang the loop formed by the severed 

head and foreleg section of the hide over a 

nail or branch stub, to hold the animal in 
position for easy cleaning. 





6A. Cut up through pelvic bone and for- 

ward through end of neck. Remove entrails. 

Finish by removing forefeet at joints and 
washing dressed carcass in clear water. 
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The best compliment that could 
be paid to Lake Talquin is that most 
local people go there when they 
really want to catch a mess of fish. 
The twenty-four fishing camps op- 
erating on the reservoir attest to 
its popularity. 

Located in Northwest Florida, 
within easy driving range of Talla- 
hassee, Quincy and Blountstown, 
Florida, as well as Dothan, Alabama, 
and Bainbridge, Georgia, Talquin 
has long been one of Florida’s finest 
fishing lakes. 


Most of the fishing in this lake is 
spot fishing—fishing for any of the 
numerous species present when they 
are congregated in one spot for 
spawning or other reasons. The best 
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o Blountstown 





LAKE TALQUIN 


advice as to how to find the “hot 
spots” is to look for a tight group of 
boats ranging from five to fifty. 


Talquin bass fishing is usually 
good, and occasionally very good 
throughout the reservoir during the 
spring months. In the spring-time, 
plug-casting along the shoreline gen- 
erally turns the trick. In late sum- 
mer, the bass school up, generally 
in the upper end of the reservoir 
where they feed on shad minnows. 
The usual method at this time is 
to cruise around until a school of 
slashing, splashing bass is located, 
and then run the boat for the spot 
as rapidly as possible. 


The wide range of accommodations 
available at the twenty-four camps 


is a decided asset. A rental boat at 
a dollar a day, “and bring your own 
kicker”, is usually the general prac- 
tice, but, for those who wish it, there 
are several excellent lodges provid- 
ing boats, motors, experienced 
guides, meals and lodging. 

It is interesting to note that Tal- 
quin was badlly infested with hya- 
cinths—an estimated 3,000 acres of 
the lake was covered with hyacinths 
in 1948. A group of interested citi- 
zens formed the “Talquin Hyacinth 
Eradication, Inc.” With the aid of 
public donations, and the technical 
assistance of the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, the 
hyacinths were gradually brought 
under control—freeing the lake for 


finer fishing. 
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Fish Camp 
Number 


10 


11 
12 


DATA SUMMARY 
Date of Survey: August 1954 
Area: 6,700 Acres 


Location: Leon—Gadsden Co. line, 1. Shellcracker — Extremely Abun- 
app. 23. mi. from Tallahassee via dant 


SR 20. 
Aquatic 


Bottom Type: 


cellent 





Name of Camp and Accommodations 
Williams’ Boat Landing, 27 Boats, Bait, 
Tackle, Refreshments 
Vause’s Landing, 15 Boats 
White’s Camp, 17 Boats, Bait 
Harvey’s Boat Landing, 14 Boats 
Harvey’s Mill Creek Camp, 4 Boats 
Collins’ Boat Landing, 12 Boats 
L. T. Hall’s Landing, 11 Boats, Bait, Re- 
freshments, 2 Cabins, Grocery 
Giddens’ Camp, 29 Boats, Motors, Bait, 
Tackle, Refreshments 
L. C. Stoutamire’s Camp, 27 Boats, Bait, 
1 Cabin, Rooms 
Blount’s Camp, 10 Boats, Bait, Refresh- 
ments, 7 Cabins, Grocery 
Lake Talquin Camp, 6 Boats 
Hopkins’ Camp, 32 Boats, Refreshments 
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Vegetation: 


Fluctuation Characteristics: 
tively stable, average annual fluctu- 
ation less than two feet. 
Accessibility and Availability: 
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14 


15 


16 
Li 
18 
19 


20 


Zk 
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23 
24 


Species of Fish Present and Rela- 
tive Abundance: 


Game Fish 


2. Black Crappie — Very Abun- 


Filamentous dant 
algae common in shoal areas. Spat- 
terdock, water shield, water lily, 
and duckweed are predominant in 
the upper end of bays. The lake was 
once choked with hyacinth, which, 
now are under control. 


Shallows are gen- 
erally firm sand. 


3. Bass — Abundant 
4. Bluegill — Abundant 
». Warmouth — Common 


Non-Game Fish 
Bowfin — Common 
Brown Bullhead — Common 
Channel Catfish — Common 
Short Nose Gar — Common 


Estimated Catch: 
lbs. 


sa vail ala 


Rela- 


4 to % million 


Ex- Estimated Fishing Pressure: 100,- 


000 Fishermen days per year. 


Fishing History: In the late 20’s, 
the reservoir provided good crappie, 
bass, and bream fishing. As the fish- 
ery grew older, the average size of 
most species gradually decreased. 
Fishing was drastically curtailed 
during the period of hyacinth infes- 
tation. Following the hyacinth con- 
trol program, fishing intensity in- 
creased. Recently the decline in 
sizes of fish again has become ap- 
parent. 


Evaluation: Very good fishery. 


Recommendations: The findings of 
the survey indicate that the present 
creel limits (Day’s bag limit—25, 
no more than 8 of which can be 
black bass) may be an undue and 
unwise restriction, and may safely 
be increased. 


Cook’s Camp, 32 Boats, Refreshments, 
Bait, Tackle, 6 Cabins 


Cliatt’s Landing, 15 Boats, Bait, Refresh- 
ments 


Tex Davidson’s Fish Camp, 25 Boats, 
Bait, Refreshments, 4 Cabins 


Bushwacker’s Fish Camp, 19 Boats 
Lakeview Point, 4 Boats 
Brown’s Landing, 17 Boats 


Boozer’s Lodge, 85 Boats, Motors, Guides, 
Bait, Tackle, Refreshments, 13 Cabins 


Bill’s Camp, 38 Boats, Refreshments, 4 
Cabins 


Lake Talquin Beach, 10 Boats, Bait, Re- 
freshments 


Rocky Comfort Camp, 36 Boats, 8 Cabins 
Joe Bud’s Camp, 7 Boats 
High Bluff Fish Camp, 41 Boats, Guides, 
Bait, Refreshments, 8 Cabins 
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Junior Bowden strides out of a Fisheating 
Creek bayhead with a hen. “I fought mos- 
quitoes bigger than this one,” he said, ‘But, 


aa 


man, there’s a gobbler in there that .. . 


ke JONES, hunting and fishing 
editor of the Lakeland Ledger 
in Florida, tells a story on Henry 
Davis that graphically illustrates the 
perils of turkey hunting even for 
one of such vast experience. Now 
Mr. Davis wouldn’t exactly be rated 
a greenhorn in gun toting Nimrodi- 
an circles. To the contrary, you 
might call him a dean of the shoot- 
ing fraternity with a lifetime of out- 
door pursuits to back it un, but Old 
Wild and Wary isn’t backward in 
this respect. He’d just as soon hand 
out lumps to the best as the worst. 
Hard won reputations don’t faze 
him a bit. 

It seems Henry and Bill Griffith, 
the famous wildlife artist, had jour- 
neyed to rebel country in hopes of 
sandwiching a hunt for the big birds 
among other business, and Fred, 
eager to show the visiting VIP’s a 
taste of Florida’s bountiful crop, 
took them to a spot in the Fisheating 
Creek area where he knew a drove 
had been ranging only days before. 
Long before dawn they worked 
through the dew splashed shoulder 
high palmetto and gallberry bushes 
to the bayhead fringe and took 
their stands. Fred put his guests 
in the most advantageous positions, 
Henry just outside the heaviest 
roost trees under a half dead tower- 
ing pine with Bill further down 
along the logical flight line to feed, 
while he chewed his nails toward 
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SWAMI 
OF THE 
SWAMPS 


By CARSON ALEXANDER 


the north tip of the swamp and 
hoped the birds were still in the 
vicinity. 

Daylight came and the sun blos- 
somed into full crimson flower with 
no action. Hookbills, herons and 
ibis streamed by in wavering forma- 
tions to breakfast, hawks screamed 
from the cypress crowns, and crows 
set up a raucous argument over the 
surrounding flats while the hunters 
shivered in a wet tension that has 
nothing to do with warm climate. 
Long after any self-respecting tur- 
key should have been scratching 
the sunny ridges, Fred moved to 
Bill’s stand feeling mighty low. Hen- 
ry came up soon afterwards. 





“Anyway, he said brightly, “I 
can show you a snag and a hunk of 
moss that looks more like a turkey 
than the real McCoy. I’ve been 
watching it since first light.” 

Back under the tree where he’d 
been hidden Henry peered upward 
intently. His face ran the gamut of 
emotion from quiet inquisitiveness 
through perplexed surprise and as- 
tonishment. He moved to the side 
and looked again, walked from un- 
der and searched the top. 

“Well, Pll be damned!” he mumb- 
led shamefacedly, “It flew away.” 

Wild turkey have many such 
tricks and Mr. Davis is only one in 
a host of flabbergasted victims. 






Turkeys like to roost over places like this where approach by an earthbound enemy is 


difficult and noisy. 
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Blessed with the keenest eyes and 
sharpest hearing of any game bird 
and a brain peculiarly adapted to 
self effacement makes for a quarry 
of noble proportions, and the 
amount of words devoted to his abil- 
ity must be astronomical. Strangely 
enough, some turkey antics stretch 
just as far on the stupid side of the 
ledger however, and of these you’ll 
hear very little. You see, no one 
who has hunted turkey for long 
wants to admit anything except 
masterly skill when one is bagged, 
no matter how unconscious the deed 
might be. Also there’s something 
about turkey hunting that afflicts 
a man strangely, making the worst 
case of buck fever seem mild as 
cow’s milk compared to a double 
jolt of Old Panther Sweat. 

I know a fellow who stalked them 
for eight seasons. During that time 
he became a fanatic. He studied 
every book written on the subject, 
pored over obscure reports from 
every available source, and spent 
hours on end experimenting with 
calls of every type. During closed 
season he roamed the woods ob- 
serving their habits, and some of his 
findings thus acquired are now be- 
ing used in game management cir- 
cles. Still he could never kill a tur- 
key. When the moment came he 
shook so hard he couldn’t hit the 
large side of an Ohio type barn, or 
he went into a frozen coma that 
lasted until the game passed from 
sight. It was some flaw built inside 
of him that reacted to the feel of 
gun metal and the sight of wild 
turkey. Otherwise he was as normal 
a gent as you could ever meet, if 
there is such a thing as a normal 
hunter, that is. 

The payoff came one morning 
when he returned to his jeep after 
such a devastating experience. While 
sitting there peering in crushed re- 
flection down the dim woods trail, 
a big gobbler came out in the clear- 
ing to his right, took wing, and 
flew smack into a closed window 
breaking both his neck and the 
glass. My friend jumped out, flung 
the bird into the back and got the 
hell out of there. After all, why 
tempt fate. Back home he lied out- 
rageously, got his picture in the 
paper, and hasn’t had a bit of trou- 
ble since. You figure it out. 


As another example of these oc- 
casional moronic turkey tendencies, 
a pair of years ago the editor of an 
outdoors magazine came to Florida 
specifically to hunt wild turkey and 
gather data on our management 
program pertaining to the species. 
I won’t mention his name because 
I don’t know what kind of tales he 
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Turkey country magic. The smell of bacon and coffee as Larry cooks mid-morning breakfast, 
with a fat bird already in camp. 


carried home and I might want to 
sell the guy a story some day. He 
set up a fine camp deep in one of the 
controlled areas with house trailer, 
cook tent, tables, chairs; in fact, 
everything except maid service, 
fully prepared to spend the first 
ten open days in tenacious pursuit 
of this most majectic of feathered 
game. His intention was to use the 
first couple of days in finding his 
quarry’s stamping grounds, being 
completely unfamiliar with the ter- 
ritory, and therefore arose long after 
sun up the next or opening morning. 


While seated at the table partaking 
of a leisurely breakfast four birds 
flew into a giant oak overhead and 
waited accommodatingly while the 
editor dazedly reached for his gun, 
loaded it, and shot two for the day’s 
bag. Except for one slight detail, 
you’d have a hard time convincing 
this man turkey hunting wasn’t in 
the same category as shooting chick- 
ens in a barnyard. That detail was 
the nine following days he hunted 
for his one remaining bird to fill the 
legal limit. In country where sign 
was thick as freckles on a Bartlett 
pear, he didn’t see another feather. 


Another facet of turkey character 
is his remarkable ability to absorb 
punishment and still keep going 
long enough to escape. Heavy wing 
bones and flight pinions protect vital 
areas while on the ground, and 
many a shotgunner has ruefully 
found a big target doesn’t necessari- 
ly mean an easy one while Old Tom 
is awing. His speed is amazing and 
even a hard hit bird will often set 
his wings to glide from sight, leaving 
the novice certain he missed. 


Several years ago my brother, 
Larry, and I were deer hunting the 
Big Cypress Swamp area along with 
two others. The buck we were run- 
ning had entered the shank end of 
a ganghook shaped bayhead, neces- 
sitating a quick split of our forces to 
cover aS many exits as possible. 


Larry and I each took a side of the 
shank in case the deer turned while 
the other two cut cross-country, 
right and left, to intersect extensions 
that curved off like the barbed ends 
of the hook. Soon it became appar- 
ent the chase was taking the right 
prong, and Larry with his usual 
speed and directness cut through 
the quarter mile swamp to get back 
in the hunt, still emerging sodden 
with muck and water further down 
than I. Just as he did a big gobbler, 
disturbed by my noisy coming, 
flushed headlong from a small scrub 
oak thicket beyond range of my 
twelve and busted straight over 
Larry’s head. Startled, he swung 
like an arthritic first baseman and 
blew a big hole in pure ozone, then 
settled and poured double oughts 
out the choke tube. The range was 
long and the only indication of a hit 
came as the speedy wing beats halt- 
ed into a fixed glide that extended 
far down the swamp fringe before 
meeting earth. 


Too many hunters would have 
gone their way figuring the bird 
lost, for a scared turkey on the 
ground is second cousin to a grey- 
hound, but from past experience 
Larry and I knew a shot-at turkey 
doesn’t quit flying. Paced off later, 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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we found him stone dead one hun- 
dred and seventy three steps from 
the point where hit. One buckshot 
had entered from the rear, scram- 
bling the entire length of body cav- 
ity, and lodging just under the neck 
skin. 


Fred Jones had just such an ex- 
perience last season while we were 
in the Fisheating Creek Manage- 
ment Area. Late the previous after- 
noon a flock of eight gobblers had 
crossed in front of our jeep near a 
triangular “head” that extended 
from the main creek, and though we 
failed to get a decent shot, we did 
scatter them thoroughly. Figuring 
it was too close to roost time for the 
drove to regather, we went on back 
to camp, returning long before day- 
light the following morning with 
hopes of calling some to the pot. 


The logical roost trees lay in the 
heart of the bayhead, giants that 
tossed their moss mantled heads like 
aged monarchs high above lesser 
tangled saplings that marched in 
diminishing height to the fringe and 





Florida has one of the greatest turkey popu- 

lations of any state. Vernice Bowden shows 

a big hen shot less than five miles from the 
city limits of Lakeland where he lives. 
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higher ground. Florida turkey are 
partial to roosts over water, mainly 
to discourage night raids from their 
arch enemy, the bobcat, and will 
usually fly well beyond the sleeping 
place when daylight comes should 
one be lying in wait nearby. With 
this in mind we spread around the 
dry land sides where they should 
emerge to feed on the ridges beyond. 


Just before a_ still dawn the 
swamp is a place of dim mystery. 


Perhaps it is the total absence of 
air movement so customary, per- 
haps the cushion of darkness that in- 
hibits the ear, but only tiny quivers 
of sound disturb its peace. The shift- 
ing of day creatures waiting through 
that strange half world between 
sleep and full awakening, those of 
the night returning to limb and lair, 
the tip-tap-tip of water dripping 
from dew-wet foliage to join the 
endless source below, each blending 
into a silence so gently woven I 
could hear the minute gnawings of 
woodborers within the fallen trunk 
that formed my concealment. Then 
the light was a strong and growing 
thing, and I plucked at the red cedar 
call. As if it were a prearranged 
signal the bayhead came alive. From 
seemingly every point of the com- 
pass they began talking. Rarely does 
man hear the kind of turkey chat- 
tering we heard that memorable 
morning. Shivers of nervous ten- 
sion chased up and down my spine, 
my mouth was Sahara dust and I 
wanted to cough. I itched, ached, 
burned, and quaked each in turn, all 
symptoms of acute turkey fever. 


The first gobbler came out high 
and too far for shooting between the 
waiting guns, looking enormously 
black as he lit close to a grazing 
steer on the right burn above and 
behind us. The _ second angled 
toward Fred’s stand, crossing in 
front of him, set upon landing in a 
small clearing among the surround- 
ing palmettoes. Nowhere does the 
old adage about birds in hand hold 
truer than in turkey hunting, so Fred 
busted him with a load of fives at 
close range. The Tom cartwheeled 
down with a thump as his more 
fortunate brethren highballed away 
over the swamp on the heels of the 
gun thunder. Fred hurried toward 
his “kill”, only to see it squirt into 
flight, headed for cover with a floor- 
boarded throttle. Head shot quail 
will often do as this big fellow did 
next, but it is hard to believe of so 
heavy a bird without seeing the 
event as it actually happened. On 
the rise Fred whacked him again 
dead center. Feathers puffed explo- 
sively and the turkey towered 


straight up. Up, up, and up he flailed 
for what seemed an eternity, so 
long that at the top of the ascent 
Fred shot again, turning him com- 
pletely over with the hit. While 
we gaped in consternation the bird 
righted in mid-air and made the 
swamp. Clearly we could hear the 
crash as he flew blindly into a tree, 
then the lesser thump as he made 
his last landing. It took the four of 
us the better part of an hour to find 
where he lay in the torturous cover. 
That was alright though, we’d have 
looked all day if need be. Such mag- 
nificent courage doesn’t deserve be- 
ing wasted. 


One of the best turkey hunters I 
ever knew was an irascible old 
pirate who formed his opinions of 
a man’s character by whether he 
hunted the big birds or not. 


“Boy!” he’d bark at me, “If’n you 
want to kill a turk, first you got to 
find where he’s livin’. After that’s 
did just hide yourself right in the 
middle o’ his stompin’ ground and 
die.”” Here he’d usually spit a cou- 
ple of times reflectively, look up at 
the sun, or test the wind and grum- 
ble a bit about the weather being 
too this or that for decent hunting. 
“An’ you stay dead til he comes 
along, hear me! Don’t you breathe 
or scratch or blink for as long as it 
takes, cause sooner or later he’ll be 
there.” 


Ben was the only fellow I ever 
saw call with only his educated 
tongue, and what turkey music he 
could make. He also taught me a 
trick of hooting like the great owls 
to locate a roost tree just before day- 
light started. Nine out of ten times 
he could coax an indignant answer 
from his quarry as nothing else 
could. He was a stern, dedicated ad- 
versary to all who could harm or 
destroy wild turkey in any manner 
except in a true sporting fashion 
during open season for he had great 
respect for them. 


“They got guts, boy!” he’d say, 
“Guts an’ gumption. And if folks 
had half their sense you wouldn’t 
have to go half way round the world 
to try an’ get yourself kilt.” 


While I was half way around the 
world Old Ben went hunting. They 
found him in the swamp, his back 
comfortably against a towering cy- 
press, as if still staring across his 
beloved turkey country. I often 
think of his advice; first you got 
to find where he’s livin’. I believe 
Ben was just doing as he said. The 
only trouble is, no turkeys have 
come along yet. When they do, you 
can bet he’ll still be there. END 
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hunt on the management areas. 


Exceptions are as follows: 


This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will 
have open to hunting a total of 3,002,000 acres of land within 
the Wildlife Management Areas. 
license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to 


In addition to a regular hunting 


Available from the offices of the County Judges, the $5.00 
permit opens most of the 25 management areas to the hunter. 
Eglin Field where a $2.00 Air Force 
Permit is required in place of the $5.00 Public Hunt Permit, St. 
Marks where a $3.00 permit is required for each of the two days 
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per season allowed each hunter, the C. M. Webb Area where a 


$5.00 daily permit is required, and the Everglades Area where S 3 


no special permit is required. 


Name 


Eglin Air Force Base 


Blackwater 
Roy S. Gaskin 
Apalachicola 
St. Marks 


Aucilla 


Steinhatchee 


Osceola 


Lake Butler 


Little Talbot Island 


Gulf Hammock 


Ocala 
Tomoka 


Sumter-Citrus 


Farmton 
Croom 
Richloam 
Holopaw 


Avon Park 
Okeechobee 


Fisheating Creek 


Cecil M. Webb 
J. W. Corbett 


Lee 
Hendry 
Collier 


Everglades 


Woodruff 


TOTALS 


Grand Total 


Acres 
Open to 
Hunting 


390,000 


110,000 
100,000 
3,000 
100,000 
225,000 
65,000 


100,000 
185,000 
41,000 
30,000 
30,000 
17,000 
48,000 
22,000 
108,000 
16,000 
100,000 
27,000 
97,000 
85,000 
27,000 
300,000 
720,000 


6,000 


3,002,000 


3,743,250 


Acres 
Closed to 
Hunting 


70,000 
85,000 


98,000 


175,000 
2,000 


320,000 


1,000 
741,250 





Ownership 


U. S. Air Force 

Florida Forest Service 
Private 

U. S. Forest Service 

U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Private 

Private 

U. S. Forest Service 

Private 

Florida Park Service 

Private 

U. S. Forest Service 

Private 

Private 

Private 

U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
Private 

U.S. Air Force 

Private 

Private 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 


Private 

Private 

Private 

Central & Southern Florida 
Flood Control District 

U. S. Corps of Engineers 
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County 


Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, Walton 
Santa Rosa, Okaloosa 
Gulf, Bay, Calhoun 

Liberty 

Wakulla 

Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor 
Dixie, Lafayette 
Columbia, Baker 

Union, Baker, Columbia 
Nassau 

Levy 

Marion, Putnam 

Volusia 

Sumter, Citrus 

Volusia 

Hernando 

Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
Osceola 

Polk, Highlands 
Okeechobee 

Glades 

Charlotte 

Palm Beach 

Lee 

Hendry 

Collier 

Palm Beach, Broward, Dade 


Jackson 
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THE J. W. CORBETT 
Wildlife Management Area 


nN 1947, the Game and Fresh 

Water Fish Commission pur- 
chased 50,000 acres of land in north 
Palm Beach County, 15 miles west 
of Jupiter and 6 miles south of In- 
diantown. In July 1951, the Game 
Management Division entered into 
an agreement with Indian Trail 
Ranch Inc., bringing an additional 
45,000 acres into the management 
area. 


The terrain of the Corbett Area is 
low and flat with numerous saw- 
grass sloughs and cabbage palm 
hammocks. The flatwoods are pre- 
dominantly cut-over Caribbean pine 
and saw palmetto. Drainage on the 
area is poor and following periods 
of heavy rainfall much of the land 
is submerged. 

Deer and quail are the principal 
game species hunted on the Corbett 
area. Squirrels, waterfowl, and feral 
hogs are hunted to a lesser degree. 
The turkey population is still low 
and no hunting of this popular bird 
has been allowed to date. 

Research activities on the area 
are directed toward management 
and habitat studies. A large slough 
area is being diked and planted with 
the expectation of improving water- 
fowl habitat. Carpet grass and bahia 
plots are located throughout the 
area. Artificial feeders are maintain- 
ed for the purpose of providing sup- 
plementary food for turkeys during 
periods of natural food scarcity. 
Portions of the Commission owned 
lands are subjected to controlled 
burning each year, reducing the fire 
hazard and providing more succu- 
lent vegetational growth and better 
seed production for wildlife. 

The Commission is in the process 
of constructing an access road which 
will provide easy travel through the 
area regardless of weather condi- 
tions and water levels. The Corbett 
area is bounded by a perimeter 
fence, the gates of which are kept 
locked at all times except during 
the hunting season. 

The following table shows the 
game kill recorded for the Corbett 
area during the past three seasons; 


Year Deer Quail 
1952 8 1156 
1953 Do 380 
1954 42 306 
32 
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Within the next year the Central 
and Southern Flood Control Dis- 
trict, in cooperation with the Corps 
of Engineers, plans to construct a 
large canal from two miles inside the 
east boundary of the Corbett area 
to the South Fork of the Loxahat- 
chee River. Another drainage canal 
is under construction at the present 
time. The drainage system thus pro- 
vided should alleviate the periodic 
floods now experienced and improve 
hunting conditions on the area. 

END. 
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THE STEINHATCHEE 
Wildlife Management Area 


T= STEINHATCHEE Wildlife Management Area con- 
sists of 245,000 acres located in Lafayette, Dixie, 
and Taylor Counties. Roughly, it is within the area 
bounded on the northeast by Branford, on the south- 
east by Old Town, on the south by Cross City, on the 
west by the Steinhatchee River, and on the north 
by the town of Mayo. | 

Established as a wildlife management area by the 
Game Management Division of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission in 1950, it was opened to hunt- 
ing the same year. The Commission has negotiated 
leases with the four land-owning companies concerned, 
that is, the Buckeye Cellulose Company, Consolidated 
Naval Stores, Hudson Pulp and Paper Company, and 
St. Regis Paper Company. 

The area is predominantly low pine flatwoods with 
some rolling sandy pine land, scattered cypress ponds, 
small hardwood hammocks, and a 20,000 acre section 
of titi “sog” located in the northeastern portion. 

The Steinhatchee is primarily deer and turkey 
range, however it affords good squirrel and duck 
hunting and fair quail hunting. 

Game management work on the area includes tur- 
key feeder studies, cat squirrel investigation, dove 
banding, deer and turkey census and observation, 
and law enforcement. Because of an abundance of 
natural game food, food plots are not considered 
vital to Steinhatchee wildlife production, although 
3644 acres have been planted to carpet grass to sup- 
plement food supplies for deer and turkey. Plantings 
of watershield have been made for waterfowl. Con- 
trolled burning in certain sections has served to de- 
crease the fire hazard and improved conditions for 
both deer and turkey. Road building, fire line plowing, 
and construction and maintenance of bridges is done 
by company personnel and by the Florida Forest Ser- 
vice. 

By far the greatest number of hunters using this 
area are interested primarily in deer. In the past, most 
of the turkeys killed were taken incidental to deer 
hunting activities. 

Squirrel hunting has always been important on the 
Steinhatchee Area and for the past three seasons, 
squirrel hunting has been exceptionally good. Duck 
hunting has improved each year and with the present 
plans for improving waterfowl habitat, a higher kill 
of ducks can be anticipated in the future. Seven check- 
ing stations are located on access roads. 

The following table shows the Steinhatchee Area 
game kill during the past four seasons; 


Squirrel 
Year Deer Turkey Quail Cat 
1951-52 erst: 12 + Se 
1952-53 77 21 76 1499 i! 
1953-54 81 13 41 2676 9 
1954-55 115 6 26 2450 ‘: 
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Fox Dove Duck Snipe 


There are numerous good fishing lakes and ponds 
on the Steinhatchee Area and certain gates are left 
open to accommodate anglers. Guns and dogs are not 
allowed on the area except during the hunting season. 


Twenty-four campsites are available for public use. 
END. 
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THE FARMTON 
Wildlife Management Area 


HE FarmtTon Wildlife Manage- 

ment Area is located in Volu- 
sia County, 13 miles south of Day- 
tona Beach and west of U.S. High- 
way 1 between the towns of Oak 
Hill and Enterprise. 


Of the 50,000 acres included with- 
in the boundaries of the Farmton 
Area, approximately 44,000 are open 
to public hunting. The area was es- 
tablished in 1950 when an agree- 
ment was negotiated by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Game Management Division with a 
local cattleman who has the land 
leased, for livestock raising, from 
the Miami Corporation. 


Pine-palmetto flatwoods is the 
principal habitat type on the Farm- 
ton Area and occupies 59 percent 
of the total acreage. Softwood 
swamp occupies a little over 35 per- 
cent, with the balance being dis- 
tributed among prairie, scrub oak, 
and hardwood -cabbage palmetto 
hammock. 


Six food plots totaling 10 acres 
have been developed on the area by 
the Game Management Division. 
Local sportsmen and Miami Cor- 
poration personnel have given gen- 
erously of their time and equipment 
in helping to establish these food 
plots. 


Other activities conducted by the 
Commission include game _ inven- 
tories, fencing of food plots, opera- 
tion of checking stations, posting the 
area boundaries, law enforcement, 
and restocking. 


The following table shows the 
Farmton Area game kill during the 
past four seasons; 
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Turkey Squirrel 
Year Deer Gobblers Hens Quail Cat Fox 
1951 23 25 ee mae 
1952 37 43 42 645 an 
1953 41 21 22 1233 108 13 
1954 60 27 35 613 37 
34 


Management Areas, 


check map 


and chart on Page 31. 


Duck Snipe 


+. 13 
29 


The Farmton area is closed to 
fishing and camping, except on per- 
mission of the land owner. Camping 
is restricted to designated sites. 

Hunters must check in and out at 
designated checking stations. 

END. 
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Hendry Wildlife Management Area 


HE HeEnpry Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area is located in south- 
ern Hendry County. It is approxi- 
mately 10 miles east of Immokalee 
and is bounded on the south by the 
Big Cypress Indian Reservation. 
Consisting of a total of 46,000 acres, 
of which 33,000 are open to hunting, 
the area became part of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s 
Wildlife Management Area system 
in 1951. The landowners involved 
are Bob Roberts, Haven Sportsmans 
Club, and the Collier Corporation. 


Wildlife habitat on the Hendry 
Wildlife Management Area consists 
of cypress swamps bordered by oak 
and cabbage palmetto hammocks, 
pine and palmetto islands, and 
sloughs and ponds. 


Especially notable for its excel- 
lent turkey population, the Hendry 
area also offers good deer hunting 
and fair quail, squirrel, and duck 
shooting. 


The following table shows the 
game kill recorded for the Hend:y 
Area during the past four seasons; 


A special rule regarding camping 
has been put into effect. Vehicles are 
to be used only to go to and from 
camp. Hunters must hunt from camp 
on foot or horseback. This ruling 
was made in an attempt to prevent 
damage to cattle grazing lands. 
Formerly, each vehicle invariably 
made a new track in order to get 
across the mar] flats. The resultant 
damage to important grazing areas 
was extensive. END. 


For exact location of all Wildlife 
Management Areas, check map 
and chart on Page 31. 
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Year Deer Turkey Quail Squirrel Dove Duck — Snipe 
1951 33 203 Lb 101 mA La 
1952 17 283 226 208 ey 

1953 14 252. 360 282 7 af 
1954 Al B17 17 By 8 4 60 34 








WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 1955-56 Federal 
migratory waterfowl hunting stamp before 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $2.00, the stamp is 
required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of 
age or older. 


Your name must be signed in ink across 
the face of the stamp before you hunt. 


The Blue Geese shown at the left are fea- 
tured on the 1955-56 stamp and are from a 
drawing by Stanley Stearns. 
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While you talk guns with your hunting pal, don’t let youngsters 
play with unattended firearms or equipment. 


Above: Keep idle guns unloaded . . . at home; when you start out 
on your trips, and when you approach camp or your automobile 
after each of your hunts. 


Below: Removing a gun from a car in this manner is a quick way 
to meet an undertaker! 











Stumbling or falling with a loaded gun in hand ranks first in the 

“accidental discharge’’ category of tabulated hunting accident 

statistics. Never climb a fence or jump a ditch carrying a 
loaded gun. 


Rone 


entice nee Rie ee 


Above: In climbing fences or obstructions, unload or open gun 
actions and pass guns over to your companion, muzzles pointing 
away from you both. 


Below: Forgetting to do things right can easily cause a gun acci- 

dent . . . but forgetting the cccident won't be easy . . . if you're 

still alive to remember it after it happens. This hunter is hunting 
on borrowed time! 











Don’t shoot at a sound or unidentified movement in the brush! 

Keeping your gun away from your shoulder until you actually see 

your game and are definitely certain of your target is one of the 
greatest contributions you can make to safer hunting. 





Above: Make it a point to know where your hunting companion 

is at all times. He may wander into your line of fire, a major 

cause of hunting accidents last year. Also be alert for the presence 
of strangers who may be hunting the same area. 


Below: Be careful of shooting at objects on the surface of water, 
or on any flat, hard surface. Dangerous ricochets may result. 








Between hunts, don’t prop loaded guns against car, tree or post. 


They can be discharged if bumped accidentally or if knocked over 
by a frisky dog. 


Above: Safe duck hunters make sure that shotgun actions are 
open and that gun muzzles point away from their persons. They 
are the ones who get back! 


Below: This season, be hunting safety conscious. These two 
Florida hunters think firearms and hunting safety education a good 
thing; pledge their support! 











By EDMUND McLAURIN 


TT": YEAR, it seems, it isn’t a 
question of whether or not to 
buy a new gun, but which one. Last 
month’s promenade of 1955 firearms 
fashions brought checkbooks into 
view, but many of their holders are 
conservative buyers, wisely deter- 
mined to review the entire 1955 fire- 
arms fashion parade before placing 
orders. 

Creating a lot of comment this 
hunting season are recent listings 
of the Remington factory, notably 
the firm’s Model 740 high-power 
autoloading rifle, a companion piece 
in general design and feel to the 
“Wingmaster” Model 870 pump-ac- 
tion shotgun; the Model 722 bolt- 
action repeating rifle in the various 
new calibers, including the .308 and 
.244, and the new Remington Model 
40X “Rangemaster” .22 caliber tar- 
get rifle. Because it’s hunting season 
now and not the peak period of the 
Florida smallbore competitive tourn- 
aments, only the sporter models will 
be highlighted this month. The pres- 
entation of a semi-technical report 
on Remington’s new 40X ‘“Range- 
master” .22 caliber target rifle, and 
the result of its recent field testing 


on Florida ranges by the editor of 
this department is a story unto it- 
self, anyway. | 

For Florida deer and bear hunt- 
ers, the Remington 740 autoloader 
is a weapon that enables one to get 
off five fast, accurately aimed shots 
at what usually in our thick brush 
is a fast moving, momentarily seen 
target. A clip loader, it secrets four 
cartridges in a detachable magazine 
and another in the chamber. The 
barrel on the Model 740 is 22 inches 
long; total gun length is 42% inches; 
total gun weight, 74% pounds. 

Old-timers who are still around 
to tell how they annually downed 
their deer with the Model 740’s pre- 
decessors, the ancient Model 8 and 
the slightly improved Remington 81 
‘“Woodsmasters”, especially in the 
highly touted .35 caliber, marvel at 
the way the modern, streamlined 
740 “Woodsmaster” safely and com- 
fortably handles the more powerful 
and versatile .30-06 cartridge. 

But Remington’s new autoloader, 
first mass-produced sporting auto- 
matic to be chambered for the .30- 
06, did not stem from the original 
John M. Browning patent, slowly 





Remington’s new high power, autoloading big game rifle, chambered for the powerful and 


versatile .30-06 Springfield cartridge. 


In design and feel it is a companion piece to 


Remington’s popular Model 870 “‘Wingmaster’ shotgun of pump action. 





This season, for the first time, the Remington Model 722 big game rifle, one of the strongest 
bolt actions ever made, can be had in a choice of five different calibers; .222 Remington, 
.224 Remington, 257 Roberts, .300 Savage, and .308 Winchester. Its sister, the Model 721, 
slightly different in weight, can be had in .30-06, .270 Winchester, and .300 H&H 


Magnum calibers. 
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improved. The designing and pro- 
duction of the new rifle, the Model 
740, was a natural engineering step 
for Remington. Successful introduc- 
tion of their Model 760 slide-action 
sporting rifle, incorporating a ro- 
tating bolt capable of handling high 
pressure ammunition, made the gas- 
operated autoloader almost a sure 
bet from the start. Given a strong 
breech safety margin on which to 
base a .30-06 chambered autoloader, 
the Remington engineers merely 
had to decide on the most efficient 
principle for operating the new 
gun’s mechanism. They found it in 
the Garand’s operating principle but 
improved upon the Garand by plac- 
ing the gas port only about nine 
inches forward of the breech face 
instead of near the muzzle end of 
the barrel. Since the new location 
of the gas port proved to be directly 
over the normal fore-end position, 
the Remington engineers also gave 
the rifle’s wood fore-end piece a 
steel lining, to further absorb and 
direct developed gas force and to 
reduce felt recoil and muzzle whip. 
Perhaps it would be best to let one 
of Remington’s technicians explain 
just what happens when the new 
“Woodmaster” is fired: “The gas 
generated from a fired shot in si- 
phoned off from the barrel and uti- 
lized to operate the autoloading ac- 
tion. The non-recoiling barrel re- 
mains stationary and an achieved 
‘jet’? effect forces the rifle forward. 
The net result is the softest recoil 
ever achieved in a light-weight high 
power sporting rifle, yet the mech- 
anism operates without loss to the 
.30-06’s normal bullet velocity.” 
There is some noticeable recoil, 
however; one does not fire the 
standard .30-06 180 and 220 grain 
cartridge loadings without being 
aware of both voice and kick. The 
combined intensity felt by the shoot- 
er is largely one of individual sen- 
sitivity to firearm recoil and noise. 
For the editor of MUZZLE 
FLASHES, who has been shooting 
the .30-06 cartridge from boyhood, 
the Remington 740 proved very 
pleasant to shoot. Beyond doubt, its 
accuracy tests ran much better than 
those of the old Model 81 “Wood- 
master’, test fired at the same time. 
Over a measured 100 yards, and 
firing prone from sandbag rest with 
metallic sights, five shot groups of 
better than 25 inches maximum 
spread were easy to obtain. With 
the same type sights, the best the 
Model 81 could do was a three inch 
group; others ran considerably lar- 
ger—as much as 4% inches. Un- 
doubtedly, the tighter breeching of 
the Model 740 and its stationary 
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barrel is a combination that makes 
for better basic accuracy than the 
old Model 81’s locking system and 
its recoiling barrel. 

In the case of the Model 740, best 
accuracy was obtained from 220 
grain hunting loads. Readers are 
cautioned to avoid war surplus .30- 
06 ammunition in making firing tests 
and to stick to experiments with the 
220 and 180 grain sport loads. 

Incidentally, when sighting-in this 
new Remington big-game rifle with 
a combination of metallic sights, 
fire first shots over a range of only 
100 feet until the sights are correct- 
ed to hit the exact point of aim at 
that short distance. Then set up a 
target at 100 yards. Most likely the 
average point of bullet impact at the 
longer range will be approximately 
three inches higher than the aiming 
point, an ideal sight setting for 
Florida hunting. By taking first 
shots at the short range of 100 feet 
and making necessary sight adjust- 
ments before setting up a target 100 
yards away, you will save on “sight- 


Because the standard stock of the 
Remington 740 has_ considerable 
drop, and a lower comb than that 
of the scope-height stocked model, 
a combination of good metallic 
sights will give the best natural sight 
line unless, of course, the owner 
elects to build up the standard comb 
to correspond with the higher sight- 
ing plane of a mounted scope sight. 
As with any other rifle, no con- 
sistently accurate shooting can be 
done with the new Remington auto- 
loader unless the shooter’s face is 
properly cushioned and supported 
by the comb of the stock. This is 
equally true of sandbag rest firing 
as it is of offhand shooting. 


Sooner or later, curiosity will 
bring about removal of the M740’s 
fore-end for interior examination 
of the effect of powder gas on the 
steel lining or, deliberately, for the 
occasional cleaning required. It is 
well to caution readers that any 
variation in the tension of the fore- 
end’s holding screw from the origi- 
nal setting will result in changes of 
previously demonstrated bullet im- 
pact point. Also, experimental 
changes of even % and % turns of 
this same screw can _ frequently 
bring about a reduction in the size 
of obtained bullet groups. Once the 
best tension point is determined, 
however, it is wise to maintain the 
same degree of tightness so long as 
the rifle holds its tight-grouping 
qualities. If a proven performer, 
firing the same cartridge loadings, 
suddenly starts scattering its shots, 
look to this adjustable fore-end 
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screw for the Simon Legree role. 

Otherwise, careful removal of the 
fore-end and the entire trigger as- 
sembly for cleaning will offer no 
problems. 

In appearance, the new member of 
the Remington family is good look- 
ing, no matter from which angle a 
studied view is taken. For the shoot- 
er who likes to match his firearms, 
the Remington 740 rifle and the 870 
shotgun make an attractive brace 
of hunting weapons. 

Aside from the technical statistics 
already given, the M740 is of ham- 
merless, solid frame design, with 
side ejection of empty cartridge 
cases. A shotgun-style, corrugated 
metal butt plate is fitted to an Amer- 
ican walnut stock that has a length 
of pull measurement of 13% inches; 
1%4 inches drop at comb; 234 inches 
drop at heel. Installed sights repre- 
sent a step-design, adjustable semi- 
buckhorn rear sight and a white 
metal bead front sight mounted on 
a matted ramp. The M740 comes 
factory drilled and tapped for tele- 
scope sight mounts, however. Retail 


price for the Standard Grade cata- 
log listing is $124.95. The M740 can 
also be had in the more attractive 
ADL Deluxe Grade, with optional 
high comb, scope height stock, for 
$139.95. 

Remington Models 721 and 722 

Remington’s second walkout on 
the 1955 firearms fashion parade 
isn’t exactly an entirely new crea- 
tion, as the sister team, the Reming- 
ton Models 721 and 722, have been 
in the spotlight of previous presen- 
tations, but is notably individualistic 
in the respect that this year—for the 
first time—these bolt-actions are 
available in a total of eight different 
calibers. 

The Model 721 is the slightly 
heavier of the sisters, generally 
weighing a quarter of a pound more 
than the shorter Remington 722 and 
favoring such foods as the .30-06 
Springfield, .270 Winchester and 
300 H&H Magnum cartridges as 
against the 722’s diet of .222 Rem- 
ington, .244 Remington, .257 Roberts, 
300 Savage and .308 Winchester 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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breakfast foods. A further diet study 
shows the Remington sisters M721 
and M722 to have the following cart- 
ridge preferences: 

Model 721: .30-06 Springfield, .270 
Winchester, .300 H&H Magnum. 

Model 722: .222 Remington, .244 
Remington, .257 Roberts, .300 Sav- 
age, .308 Winchester. 

A quick resume of the physical 
proportions of the sister rifles shows 
- that both are of solid frame and ex- 
ceptionally strong. 

As Remington rifles, they have 
common characteristics in respect 
to American walnut stocks of sporter 
and pistol grip design, shotgun-style 
butt plates, 5 shot loading capacities 
(except in .244 and .300 H&H Mag- 
num calibers), step adjustable rear 
sights and metal bead front sights on 
ramps, with receivers drilled and 
tapped for adaptable scope sights 
and standard micrometer receiver 
sights. Barrels on all listings, except 
the Magnum and .244 calibers, are 
24 inches and tapered. For the Mag- 
num and .244 listings, barrels are 
26 inches and heavy. In all models, 
the cartridge case is completely 
shrouded and supported by multi- 
ple-lug locking bolt and barrel, an 
accuracy-making, safe design. Prices 
start at $82.80 and run up—in some 
cases, "way up—but the editor of 
this department has never seen a 
new Remington 721 or 722 that 
wasn’t a good value. 

Besides the “old reliables’ repre- 
sented in the available cartridge 
listings, two newcomers, the .308 
Winchester and the .244 Remington, 
will be useful to the Florida sports- 
man this hunting season. The .308 
is the much-talked-about, new big- 
game cartridge loading, capable of 
knocking down any animal on the 
American continent, while the new 
.244 is both a varmint load and a 
deadly dose for larger game animals 
of soft-bone framework. 

If guns were gals, the new Rem- 
ingtons would rate long-drawn wolf 
whistles! END. 


APALACHICOLA DUCK HUNT 
(Continued from Page 21) 


cripple which led Shane a merry 
chase in and out of the reeds. The 
pup finally ran the bird down and 
brought him proudly to the blind. 

We settled down to await further 
action. We let a flock of teal go by 
without firing a shot. Then we 
passed up shots at Gadwall and 
widgeon. We had our minds set on 
pintails and mallards. Mallards! 
There they were, a pair dropping 
into the back of the pocket. The pair 
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seemed content to stop for food and 
rest without looking over our de- 
coys. We crouched in the blind, and 
Pete put his call into action. 

Pete is a waterfowler who has 
perfected his calling to a_ point 
where it may be considered an art. 
I’d call him a Liberace of the duck 
call for he has an incredible ability 
to make ducks change their minds 
about ignoring the decoys. Long af- 
ter the shooting season is over, Pete 
will spend hours in the marsh prac- 
ticing on the late and northbound 
birds. 

He gave this pair of mallards an 
urgent, strident high-bawl. They 
pulled out of their landing glide, in- 
creased their wing beat, and head- 
ed our way for a closer look. A soft, 
seductive symphony as they circled, 
an urgent note as they veered away, 
a bit of feed call and chuckle as they 
set their wings for a landing glide. 
We rose to greet them. As the re- 
ports of our guns blended, one of 
the birds folded and dropped with a 
splash among the decoys. The sur- 
viving green head poured on the coal 





Shane returns to the blind with a greenhead. 


and was out of range before we 
could get in another shot. It appear- 
ed that we both anticipated the other 
would take the lead bird and had 
doubled on the trailer, a nice plump 
mallard hen. 

With seven ducks now in the boat, 
a flock of pintails swung by, circled, 
and set their wings. In muted whis- 
pers, we decided that Pete should 
take the shot that would fill out our 
limits. He pulled down a big bull 
with the shot and, wonder of won- 


ders, the remainder of the flock, in- 
stead of careening off over the 
marsh, dropped neatly into the de- 
Coys. 

To have taken other. birds from 
that flock would have been a simple 
task. It would have added meat to 
the pot, but it would also have 
marred the beauty of an otherwise 
perfect day in the marshes. We sent 
Shane for the downed bird and 
watched with satisfaction as the 
flock flew away over the marsh. 

With the limit in the boat and 
the shooting over for the day, we 
unloaded and encased our guns. The 
sun two hours high had burned off 
much of the predawn coldness. We 
finished the thermos of coffee and 
watched ducks threading the sky 
above the marsh. Flocks swung low 
to investigate the decoys, a bunch 
of gadwalls landed splashing in the 
middle, joined shortly by a brace 
of teal. Hundreds of rice birds 
moved across the skies like a huge, 
undulating blanket. 

We were glad, yet a little bit sad 
with it all, as we picked up the 
blocks and prepared for the trip 
back. Glad that we had a limit bag, 
glad of a wonderful morning shoot, 
but sad that it was all over for the 
day. 

Each year as the hunter stows his 
gear at season’s end and again when 
he digs them out in the fall, there 
comes to mind memories of trips 
past. Water hauls and empty bags 
are forgotten. He recalls the trips 
which have had the glorious ending 
and anticipates coming predawn 
trips down dark, cold rivers to keep 
another appointment with the long- 
necked tuxedo dressed gentlemen 
and green-headed zoot suiters of the 
marshlands. END. 


FISH CONSERVATION 
FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


IN GENERAL 

The future of our fishing will de- 
pend to a considerable degree on the 
quantity and quality of our fishery 
research. Fact-finding has received 
its greatest impetus through the en- 
actment of the Dingell-Johnson Act 
(federal aid to state fishery pro- 
grams). Though still in its infancy, 
fishery research has already pointed 
the way to better fishing in numer- 
ous instances. There is considerable 
room for improvement in both the 
kind of research and the amount. 
This improvement must be forth- 
coming if we are to have good fish- 
ing despite constantly increasing 
fishing pressure. There is evidence 
that it will be forthcoming. END. 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


| IS EASY enough for any writer 
on matters piscatorial to touch 
on subjects that will bring a torrent 
of protest from readers of different 
persuasion. Most outdoor writers 
try to avoid as many of these con- 
troversial issues as possible. This 
makes for a more placid, if less ex- 
citing, existence. 


There is, however, one subject on 
which I am always ready and will- 
ing to take a stand. It is my utter 
conviction that the fly rod and pop- 
ping bug offer the most in all around 
sport to the sport fisherman. I pick 
this method as tops in the day to 
day, long haul of angling enjoyment. 
Put another way, the fly rod and 
popping bug are the tools I would 
choose if I could have but one kind 
of outfit for all my fishing. 


My regular readers already know 
I am a strong advocate of shorter 
and lighter fly rods. I favor an 8-ft., 
2-pe. rod of 4 or 4% ounces as best 
suited for the man of average size. 
Using such an outfit of dry fly action, 
the average man can flip a popping 
bug 50 ft. without straining his arm 
or back. Who wants to cast a bug 
any farther? Except in extreme 
cases that have little bearing on a 
general discussion of fly rodding 
with popping bugs, the short, ac- 
curate cast is the most successful 
manner of operation. 


There are a dozen or more ex- 
cellent reasons why short casts are 
the best. Short casts eliminate the 
need for “false casting,”’ which takes 
most of the work out of bass bug- 
ging, and I am always enthusiastic 
about anything that reduces physi- 
cal labor. Short casts improve ac- 
curacy, which is so necessary to this 
type of fishing. Short casts give your 
reflex time a break, enabling you 
to hook a much larger percentage 
of your strikes. 


Let’s take a look at how reflex 
time affects your bass bugging. A 
fish takes a surface bait a lot differ- 
ently than he takes an underwater 
lure. Beneath the surface, the lure 
travels along in continuous motion, 
imitating a wounded minnow, a 
crippled frog, a baby eel or what 
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have you. As a rule, the fish slams 
into these baits wide open and 
hooks himself in the process. He 
strikes against the speed of the re- 
trieve and the water resistance pro- 
duced by skin friction against the 
submerged line. This built in resist- 
ance to his strike is generally enough 
to “set the hooks,” making a retalia- 
tory action on the part of the fisher- 
man unnecessary. In this type of 
fishing, the time lag in the angler’s 
reaction to an underwater strike 
is not important. 

In bass bugging, we find a horse 
of dissimilar complexion. Because 
the fish strikes at the surface, he is 
much more wary and cautious than 
when he is feeding in the depths. 
He has learned that the surface of 
his watery home is fraught with 
danger. He approaches the “lid” of 
his world with his every sense on 
the alert and with his muscles half- 
cocked to beat a hasty retreat. 

In almost every case, the popping 
bug is lying perfectly still when it 
attracts the strike. This motionless 
condition, coupled with the bug’s 
extreme light weight, puts odds 
against hooking the fish heavily in 
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the fish’s favor. The force of the 
strike will usually produce a wave 
of water ahead of the fish that 
pushes the light riding bug away 
from the fish’s mouth at the most 
crucial moment. It, also, adds addi- 
tional slack to a floating line that 
offers little or no resistance at the 
hook. This leaves the business of 
hooking your fish strictly up to you 
and your reaction time. 


Because he is suspicious of top 
water feeding to begin with, a fish 
will spit out a bug at almost the 
instant of the strike. It doesn’t take 
him long to discover that the juicy 
tidbit he was expecting is a phony. 
As though this were not enough, the 
single, small hook on the bug further 
complicates hooking the fish. It is 
the successful coping with all these 
problems that makes bass bugging 
the fine art it is. Let’s begin with 
the reaction time of the angler and 
work out to the bug, seeing what 
can be done to overcome these prob- 
lems as we go along. 


In most cases, the bass bugger 
must set the hook in the fish’s mouth 
by deliberate intent. the farther the 
fisherman is from the point of the 
strike, the more difficult this be- 
comes; you see the fish strike the 
bug—this knowledge creates an im- 
pulse in your brain that is communi- 
cated to your hands—your hands 
create a motion that travels the 
length of your fly line to imbed the 
hook in the fish’s mouth before he 
can spit it out—you are matching 
the time it takes you to do all this 
against the time it takes the fish 
to check his momentum, discover his 
mistake, and get rid of the bug. 


Several things will help you 
shorten your striking or hooking 
time. The first is alertness. Your 
muscles should be halfcocked to 
strike just as the fish is halfcocked 
to get away. The position of your 
rod has a lot to do with it. The rod 
should be held with tip low to the 
water, pointed at the bait. Your left 
hand should keep as much slack as 
possible out of the line, and you 
should hook your fish by a quick 

(Continued on Page 50) 








THE GAME LAW VIOLATOR 
IS A THIEF 


By A. D. (Bob) ALDRICH, Director 


Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


kK: MANY YEARS, one of our lead- 
ing national outdoor magazines 
has been reminding sportsmen that 
“The game law violator is a thief.” 
A harsh accusation? Not at all, for 
in reality it describes exactly the 
poacher and game hog. Would you 
stand by while an intruder sacked 
up your chickens? Wildlife belongs 
to you and your fellow citizens, held 
in trust by state and Federal agen- 
cies which you support. Will you 
stand by while a game thief sacks up 
your property? 


Game iaws are set forth by the 
Commission with the purpose of 
providing the maximum harvest 
without endangering the “seed” 
stock upon which future hunting 
depends. They are designed to bene- 
fit hunters of future generations as 
well as nimrods of the present. The 
task is complicated by the fact that 
habitat conditions and _ hunting 
pressures vary in different parts of 
the state. Violations are usually local 
in nature which means that com- 
munity and_ sportsmen’s groups 
carry a great deal of weight in in- 
sisting that game regulations be 
strictly observed in their respective 
communities. 


Mr. Norwood E. Ishie, in his 
column “Around Levy County” 
which appears in the LEVY COUN- 
TY JOURNAL, did a nice job in 
focussing attention on the situation. 
Mr. Ishie puts it this way: 


“A meeting was held in Chiefland 
recently to recommend to the Game 
Commission the changes the sports- 
men of Levy County would like to 
see made in the game laws. 


“The group made some very good 
recommendations but I want to say 
just a few words on the matter. 


“It won’t make any difference 
what kind of recommendations are 
made or what kind of regulations the 
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Game Commission sets forth if we, 
the citizens of Levy County don’t 
abide by them, they are worthless. 
“Tf everytime one of our friends 
gets caught breaking a game law 
we start yelling that he is being rail- 
roaded then we can’t put any value 
on our recommendations much less 
the laws passed by the Commission. 
“If we observe the game laws our- 
selves and let our friends know that 
we dislike their infractions of these 
laws, we have taken a big step 
towards better conservation. 


“In other words, if you know of 
someone violating our present 
game laws and laugh with them 
about it, it appears that you are 





up-holding them. You don’t have 
to go and report them, just let them 
know that you are very much 
against such actions. 

“T fully believe that if we observe 
the game laws ourselves and insist 
on our associates doing the same, it 
won't be long before we will have 
a conservation program in our coun- 
ty that will be satisfactory to all of 
US. 

“First, however, we must stop 
making a sport out of breaking the 
state’s rules and regulations. Other 
states have successful conservation 
programs and the same can be had 


here if, we the people, want it.” 
END 





TEN COMMANDMENTS OF HUNTING 


(Lifted from Nevada Game and Fish Bulletin) 


1. Thou shalt not employ others to kill thy game for thee, nor count 


game killed by others. 


2. Thou shalt speak to the farm owner of land in a gentle grace, and 
kindly entreat him to let thee hunt on his premises, lest he boot thy 


north end from his domain. 


3. Point not thy gun toward any living thing that thou dost not wish 
to kill. Lo, there are fools and idiots wandering to and fro on the earth, 
but he who fails to observe this rule is verily the King Imbecile. 

4. Shoot not thy gun toward any cattle, swine, or farm livestock within 
one-fourth mile of thee. If thou shalt disobey this, the farmer will jab thy 
pants with his pitchfork till thou roarest for help, and thereafter must eat 


thy meals standing. 


5. Unload thy gun before thou enterest an automobile. Then may thy 
days be long and thy funeral postponed. 

6. Take not thy gun by the muzzle to draw it toward thee. Verily, some 
foolish human may love thee, and why shouldst thou die? 

7. Look not into the muzzle of thy gun whether it be loaded or empty. 
An empty gun shooteth out an inquiring eye, and the undertaker groweth 


rich thereby. 


8. Thou shalt not carry thy gun cocked. Thou art a mighty hunter, 
but the hides of thy friends will not turn shot. 

9. Climb not fences with thy gun in thy hands. Put thy gun through 
first with the muzzle pointing away from thee and all living things. Better 
to miss a chance at one crow than to return to thy house with guilt in thy 
heart and thy friend’s hind leg in a basket. 

10. All these rules thou shalt obey and live past three score and ten. 
If thou failest, thou shalt sleep in thy coffin or in thy prison cell while 


the mourners go about the street. 
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By JACK SHOEMAKER 


THE NEW OFFICIAL GUN BOOK, 
6th Edition, Edited by Charles 
R. Jacobs, Published by Crown 
Publishers, Inc., New York, N. 
we 

Talk about your books that seem 
to compile everything known about 
a particular subject, this seems to 
be it on guns. Not being much on 
hunting, I didn’t feel that I could 
enjoy a book on guns, but I under- 
estimated this book, which although 
somewhat technical in sections, is 
none-the-less very readable for the 
amateur gunsman. 

Of interest was the section relat- 
ing to museum pieces and weapons 
of the old days, while another num- 
ber of pages dealt with big game 
hunting in Africa and Alaska. Still 
another group of experts talked and 
discussed the beginnings of becom- 
ing a good shot. But as mentioned 
before, most of the 230 pages deal 
with statistics, ballistics, specifica- 
tions, chokes and patterns and all 
the other items that relate to fire- 
arms. 

There are hundreds of photo- 
graphs and line cuts helping the 
reader to see just what the writer 
is talking about. 

* * * 


YOUR PUPPY, HOW TO SELECT, 
RAISE AND TRAIN HIM, by 
Leon F. Whitney, DVM, Pub- 
lished by Hanover House, 575 
Madison Avenue. New York 22, 
N. Y. Price, $2.95. 


What’s the easiest way to house- 
break a puppy? What diseases may 
he catch? How often should I feed 
a young puppy? What breed is best 
suited for an apartment? These and 
a thousand other questions relating 
to dogs are answered by this book. 

The author, one of the country’s 
foremost vets and dog breeders, has 
included in the book a table of the 
traits and characteristics of the vari- 
ous breeds of dogs which is a valu- 
able guide in helping a prospective 
owner to make the proper selection. 
The book is written in simple, non- 
technical language, and it seems to 
present the best practical and au- 
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thoritative medical care and train- 
ing of puppies. 

This book is somewhat like read- 
ing a book written about small chil- 
dren, for the training and care is 
comparable, and if there is some- 
thing that will or may happen to 
your puppy you can be sure to read 
about it in this book. For the many 
families getting dogs for their small 
children these days, we recommend 


this book. 

* ok kk & 

OUTDOOR HAZARDS, REAL 
AND FANCIED, by Mary V. 
Hood, Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue. New York 11, N. Y. Price 
$3.95. 

This book covers and attacks the 
subject of actual and imagined haz- 
ards that are found in outdoor living. 
Many a vacation or camping trip 
has been spoiled by fear and mis- 
conceptions about nature and the 
out-of-doors. You'll read about 
everything from poisonous plants to 
lightning and in the book will be 
specific directions on coping with 
each problem. 

I know that many of you are per- 
haps afraid of touching plants for 
fear of poison, afraid of various in- 
sects, birds, animals because of their 
bite, smell, or sound, and so with 
snakes, fish, electrical storms, and 
all the other elements. 





“If it was a bear, | hope he ate some of 
that Brunswick stew you made!” 


This book is intended to help you 
in understanding these so-called haz- 
ards, to avoid them if unlucky 
enough to become a victim of such 
hazards, the book will inform you 
of steps to take in the way of first 
aid. This should be on every camp- 
ers library shelf. 
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INTRODUCTION TO NA- 
TURE, By John Kieran, Illus- 
trations in full color by Don 
Eckleberry, Tabea Hofmann 
and Michael H. Bevans, Pub- 
lished by The Hanover House, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. Price $6.00. 

John Kieran’s three popular na- 
ture books—on birds, on wild flow- 
ers and on trees—have been com- 
bined in one volume in this book. 

This master volume, almost a foot 
high and some 225 pages in length, 
will be a very wonderful gift to a 
person wanting more information 
on wild birds and who also is in- 
terested in nature’s clothing of the 
fields and forests. The colors are 
accurate in all respects and the de- 
scriptions as complete as possible 
without being technical. 

The birds are listed in the general 
order in which you might see them, 
the flowers are presented as they 
come into bloom and the trees as 
you might meet them on a walk 
through the forest. The book pro- 
vides an elementary guide as a 
stepping stone to better knowledge 
of the outdoors. 

* K  & 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMP- 
ING AND WOODCRAFT, By 
Bernard S. Mason, Published by 
A. S. Barnes And Company, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. Price $3.50. 

By the time a man gets to where 
he can spend some time in the fields 
and forests with his son, he may 
have forgotten many of the simple 
and sound principles for camping 
out. This book will help him to 
remember such procedures. 

Pictures and sketches help the 
reader to camp successfully any- 
place at anytime. The conciseness 
and vividness of the information 
portrayed in this book makes it pop- 
ular not only with the youngsters 
but particularly with the adults. 


Boy scouts will find that this 
book will supplement their manual 
for they’ll find a lot of short cuts in 
this book not mentioned in their 
manual. The cooking tips are oft- 
tried and tested and worth their 
value as are many other secrets of 
a good trip in the outdoors, 


AN 


END. 
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Ww THE DOVE season having 
opened in all districts of the 
State on October 8, we thought it 
apropos to file a few recipes for 
cooking this delightful little bird. 
_ There are many ways to cook 
this fowl, with the “Cracker” way 
probably topping the list. Of course, 
first each bird must be _ picked, 
drawn, and cleaned. We’re a strong 
advocate for “brush cleanliness”, so 
we take a stiff brush and wash the 
birds well after dressing. 

Dry, season well (particularly in- 
side) with salt and pepper and cook 
as follows: 

CRACKER DOVE 

Fry a few pieces of salt pork or 
bacon in an iron skillet until crisp. 
Remove bacon, and in the drippings 
brown a chopped onion. Add and 
place dressed and seasoned birds in 
fat. Brown lightly on all sides, be- 
ing careful not to burn. 

Add chopped carrots, potatoes, 
celery, or other vegetables to suit 
taste, and about a cup of water. 
Season, using salt and pepper. Cover 
and simmer until meat is tender and 
vegetables are done. 


BROILED DOVE 

Tie or “truss” birds back together 
after dressing, liberally seasoning 
each with salt and pepper. For six 
birds, use 2 tablespoonsful of butter, 
rubbing each bird liberally. 

Surround birds on broiler rack 
with 6 strips of bacon. Cook under 
low flame in broiler, turning fre- 
quently. 


Serve on toast, pouring over each 
serving a gravy made by thickening 
the drippings from the birds to 
which a little stock has been added. 
Garnish with lemon and parsley. 

ROASTED DOVE 

Clean and season each bird. Place 

stuffing of wild rice seasoned with 
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butter, salt and pepper, in each bird 
and tie together. Place a thin slice of 
salt pork or bacon over the breast 
of each. 


Place a tablespoonful of melted 
butter in bottom of roasting pan. 
Bake at 450° (hot) for five minutes, 
then reduce to 325° (slow) and bake 
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Watch That Muzzle—All The Time 


from 15 to 25 minutes, basting fre- 
quently. Serve with 


BREAD SAUCE 


This is a hand-me-down recipe 
which will be new to most of you. 

Stud a small peeled onion with 
three cloves. Place in saucepan with 
2 cups of milk and boil milk. Then 
pour over 3 cups fine dry bread 
crumbs. 

Place in double boiler over low 
flame until crumbs all absorb milk. 
Then remove onion, and_ beat 
crumbs with a fork, seasoning with 
34 tsp. salt and a liberal dash or 
two of paprika. If mixture seems 
too thin, add a few more bread 
crumbs. 

Beat in a couple of tablespoonsful 
of butter. Serve hot with baked 
dove, garnishing with % sup stale 
bread crumbs which have been 
browned in two tablespoonsful of 
butter. 

SMOTHERED DOVE 


Dredge dressed doves in highly 
seasoned flour and brown in butter. 
Place in casserole or Dutch oven. 

Add a chopped onion, a diced car- 
rot, a stock of celery coarsely chop- 


Watch it! | 


Watch it! 
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ped. Thin a can of creamed mush- 
room soup with an equal amount of 
water. Mix with vetetables and pour 
over the birds. Cover tightly and 
roast in 350° for 34 to one hour or 
until tender. 


Serve in a mould of hot rice. 
* * 


May and Jack Horner of DeLand 
took exception with us regarding 
our recent article on dressing and 
keeping fish. We said—and we stick 
to our guns—‘Never freeze your 
fish.” 

May says she and Jack often 
freeze their catches, thawing and 
using as desired. To this we say: 
take a look at the flesh of fish which 
have been frozen. In contrast to fish 
that have not been frozen, you will 
note a great difference. The tissues 
of frozen fish look shrunken. Ap- 
parently some of the more succulent 
juices are destroyed in the process. 

Says May, “We bring thé fish ‘back 
to life’ by soaking it in pure grape- 
fruit juice just before we cook it. 
Maybe she’s got something there. 

Florida citrus has long been noted 
for its ability to rejuvenate frost- 
bitten Northerners. Maybe it'll do 
the same for a bit of fish that’s lost 
some of its original zest due to be- 
ing too long in the cold. END 





JUNIOR CONSERVATIONIST 
(Continued from Page 5) 


As this issue of the magazine is 
going to press, we are evaluating 
the points earned at summer camp 
this year — 1955. A letter of verifi- 
cation will be sent to you counselors 
and advisors, advising them of the 
number of points you earned. 

For you young men who were ap- 
pointed Junior Counselors at Sum- 
mer Camp, it will be a numbered 
project, and points possible will be 
2,000, depending on the initiative 
and conduct of the counselor. For 
each week serving as Junior Coun- 
selor, 2,000 points possible. For each 
week serving as Junior Advisor, 
1,200 points possible. Camp projects 
as well as conservation projects will 
be included in the final total. 

And while on the subject — a 
great big thank you to you young 
men who served in such a role at 
camp this summer. YOU were very 
important in the smooth operation 
of the camp. 


CAMP COUNSELORS 

To the staff of counselors who 
very diligently carried on their 
work during the camping period, a 
most grateful acknowledgement to 
you all. 
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Dade Thornton (left) presents awards to Phil Alexander (center) and Lynn Ward of the 
Allapattah Optimist Junior Conservation Club, in recognition of their outstanding work 
in conservation. 


To Mr. Jose Heurtas-Jourda, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 


Mr. Clyde Carter, University of 
Miami. 

Mr. Albert Hunter, University of 
Florida. 


Mr. Homer Shaefer, University 
of Florida. 


Mr.. Don Dittman, Florida State 
University. 


Miss Ann Wallis, University of 
Florida 


Miss Virginia Newsome, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


Through your capable leardership 
and deep understanding, an invalu- 
able service was given to the camp 
and the youthful campers. 


League Board of Directors 

The second meeting of the newly 
organized State League Board met 
in Daytona Beach October 1 and 2, 
at the Daytona Beach Plaza Hotel. 
The meeting was set so that the 
Board members could hear some 
of the best speakers in the country 
on conservation. 

Final Thoughts 

Don’t forget to get your reports 
in to our office. 

If you are one of those clubs still 
owing your 1955-56 State League 
dues, now is the time to send them. 

If there is any way this office can 
help you, drop us a line. 

Be seeing you one of these days, 
and real soon. Lots of luck to all 
of you everywhere. END 


JUMP AT THE CHANCE! 


THE NEXT 5 ISSUES OF 


Salt Water Sportsman “€ Re 
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MAGAZINE — WHICH INCLUDE 


A SPECIAL FLORIDA SALT WATER 
FISHING GUIDE ISSUE IN DECEMBER... 


ONLY $1.00! 


Salt Water Sportsman is the only magazine in the world 


devoted 


100% to salt water sport fishing along the 


Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Published monthly, it gives the 
latest on where to, when to and how to fish from the 
Maritimes to the Bahamas. The special December Florida 
issue covers marine angling in detail throughout the 
state. Start receiving your copies now by sending $1 to 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


229 WEST 14th STREET 
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MEET YOUR COMMISSION 





JOHN te’ BEECH 


Central Florida 

John |. Beech was employed as a Wildlife 
Officer on August 1, 1953. He works in 
Orange County and makes his home in 
Orlando. He is 25 years of age and not 
married. 

John graduated from Orlando High School. 
He has over four years of Navy service, in- 
cluding 11 months spent in Korea. 

In common with most Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission employees, his main 
hobbies are hunting and fishing. 
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B. L. “BUDDY” TIMMONS 


Central Florida 
Wildlife Officer B. L. ‘’‘Buddy’’ Timmons 
has been employed by the Commission since 
October, 1953. 
A graduate of Melbourne High School, 
““Buddy’’ makes his home at Killarney. His 


“beat’’ includes Central Florida’s Orange 
County. He is 28 year of age. Mrs. Tim- 
mons is the former Bonnie Dempsey. The 
couple have three children, Jannet Leigh, 
age 5; Bonnie Diane, age 4; and B. L. 
Timmons, I!!, age 2. 

Buddy has three years of service with the 
U. S. Air Force in Germany. His hobbies in- 
clude hunting, fishing, and gun collecting. 
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ANDREW L. ‘JACK’ CUMBIE 


South Florida 

Andrew L. “‘Jack’’ Cumbie has served as 
a Wildlife Officer since April, 1949. At 53 
years of age, Jack has put in 52 years as 
a guardian of the state’s wildlife. 

Mr. Cumbie came to the Commission with 
a background of 17 years of police work 
including 14 years in the County Traffic 
Department and 3 years on the city police 
department in Tampa. 

Jack makes his home in Tampa with Mrs. 
Cumbie, the former Ellen Clark, and Rodney 
Clark Cumbie, their 10-months-old son. 
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RHODUS N. HILL 


Northwest Florida 

Area Supervisor Rhodus N. Hill first en- 
tered the employ of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission in November, 1946. 
Except for the period from May 10, 1952, 
to June 5, 1953, he has worked for the 
Commission’s Law Enforcement Division. 

Rhodus is a life-time resident of Gadsden 
County and now makes his home in Quincy 
with Mrs. Hill, the former Lillian Henderson, 
and daughter, 14-month-old Cynthia Ann. 

Rhodus is a trained machinist, has over 4 
years of Navy service, and has retained a 
lifetime interest in hunting and fishing. 
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HARRY MAX FRISH 


Everglades Region 

Fish Management Technician Harry Max 
Frish has been employed by the Commis- 
sion’s Fish Management Division since July, 
1949. 

Harry received his academic training at 
Purdue University and the Illinois . Institute 
of Technology. He holds a B.S. degree in 
Science and Agriculture. Prior to his em- 
ployment by the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, he worked for three years in 
private industrial laboratories and for five 
years in Army Chemical Corps field labora- 
tories. 

Harry makes his home in Okeechobee with 
his wife, the former Mary Margeret Parker, 
and their two children, Stephanie Alice, 8, 
and Don David, 6. 
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(Continued from Page 9) 


GENERAL HUNTING 
REGULATIONS 


(Apply to Native and Migratory 
Game) 

Methods Prohibited — Use of shot- 
gun larger than 10-gauge and of 
more than 3-shell capacity in 
magazine and chamber combined 
(gun must be plugged so as to 
limit capacity to not more than 
3-shell) and fired other than from 
the shoulder; use of .22 rim-fire 
rifles prohibited when taking 
deer; use of rifles for taking mi- 
gratory birds prohibited; shoot- 
ing birds over baited areas; 
shooting quail on ground; hunt- 
ing turkey with dog; hunting or 
killing deer while swimming; use 
of artificial light, fire, net trap, 
snare, poison, salt-lick, set guns, 
live decoys or of airplane, auto- 
mobile, power boat, sail boat, or 
craft under sail or towed by any 
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afore-mentioned devices. Use of 
gun with light in woods or on 
State waters at night prohibited. 

Transportation — Only as personal 
baggage permitted, and only by 
licensed hunter in possession of 
valid license. Limited as to li- 
cense. Limited to two days’ bag 
(within State) any calendar 
week for resident, and two days’ 
bag (within or without State) 
for non resident. (Season’s bag 
limit to be observed.) 

Common Carrier or Employee — 
While engaged in such business 
shall not transport as owner or 
for another, any game or parts 
thereof, or birds’ nests or eggs, 
nor receive or possess for ship- 
ment unless owner of package is 
in possession of valid permit from 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

Sale of Game — Prohibited, except 
non-native game may be propa- 
gated by holders of Game Farm 
License or imported into the 
State and sold for food purposes. 

Carrying Firearms during closed 
season in National Forests in Ma- 
rion, Putnam, Lake, Columbia, 
Baker, Leon and Liberty Coun- 
ties and, in State owned or State 
controlled Wildlife Management 
Areas prohibited. 

Discharge of Firearms upon, from 
and across State Road No. 27 
(Tamiami Trail), State Road No. 
26, State Road No. 25 (in Palm 
Beach County), and Highways 
of Monroe and Broward Counties 
prohibited. 


TRAPPING REGULATIONS 


Season, December 1 to March 1. 
Possession, Sale and Purchase of 
any pelts limited to open season 
and thirty days immediately fol- 
lowing. Restriction as to time of 
possession, etc., do not apply to 
dealers in manufactured furs. 
Method of Taking — Fur bearers 
may be taken with dogs, guns, 
traps. Each trap must bear own- 
er’s name and address. All traps 
must be visited at least once 
each day. Traps on open must be 
staked on four sides with stakes 
1 inch in diameter, extending 
24 inches above ground, placed 
not closer than 15 inches nor 
farther than 36 inches from trap, 
and inclined so stakes will come 
together over top of trap. May 
not be set on enclosed land with- 
out written consent of owner. 
Transportation — Packages con- 
taining hides, furs and skins for 
shipment must bear name, li- 
cense number of shipper. Li- 
cense required to take, deal in or 
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buy hides and furs. Dealers and 
buyers must report each two 
weeks during season when hides 
may be bought and sold, giving 
name of trapper license number 
and number and kinds of hides 
bought. Common Carriers may 
not lawfully receive for shipment 
or transport hides or furs which 
do not have marked thereon 
name and number of dealer or 
trapper. END 


SHOCK TREATMENT 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the rig only shocks fish and any 
stray game fish that swims into the 
electrical field is thrown back. 

Although no one has yet fallen 
overboard into the electrical field, 
one observer accidentally stuck his 
hand into the water while the juice 
was on and got quite a stiff “bite.” 

Many fishermen ask if poisoning 
wouldn’t do the trick without all of 
the elaborate electrical layout. 
“Shocking is the only method we 
have to take the roughfish out in 
any effective quantity,’ O’Connell 
says. Poisoning works all right, but 
the expense on a large scale is pro- 
hibitive. Too, in order to kill the 
hardy mudfish, poison strong enough 
to kill everything else first must be 
applied. Also, poisoning requires a 
large crew to apply the chemical 
to the water from boats or from 
spray planes. There is, in addition, 
the extremely high cost of game 
fish restocking with which to con- 
tend. In the meanwhile, people in 
the area have lost their fishing until 
stocked fish grow to catchable size. 
In addition, the expensive nets used 
to remove fish are constantly being 
torn up which requires replacement. 

“Mel Huish, Assistant Chief of 
Fish Management, has had good 
luck using diluted quantities of poi- 
son to kill the gizzard shad without 
harming game fish, but this tech- 
nique will not produce where the 
hardier gar and mudfish are con- 
cerned,” he added. 

What of the future of the device? 
“We want to develop a practical, 
inexpensive, simple-working rig that 
will be safe to personnel,” O’Connell 
explains. “One that a non-skilled 
person can operate easily, once he 
has proven he will observe all rules 
of safety. We’re also working toward 
reducing the effective power re- 
quirements more and more, as high- 
er power equipment is more com- 
plex, more expensive, and _ less 
sturdy.” 

O’Connell’s, and the Fish Manage- 
ment Division’s, biggest problem 





now is how to help the public ap- 
preciate the purpose and procedure 
of the unique shocking rig without 
letting too much vital information 
fall into the hands of the “monkey 
riggers” operating throughout the 
state. These monkey riggers, using 
homemade electric telephone gener- 
ators, kill boatloads of game fish as 
well as roughfish, greatly reducing 
the number of fish left for the sports- 
men—the ones who’d rather fight 
a two-pound bream on a spinning 
rig than take home a 10-pound bass 
the easy way—electrocuted. END 


A NEW DAWN 
OF IDEAS 
FOR LIVING 






SOUTHERN 
STYLE, 
that is... 


SUNRISE is a new kind of 
. magazine, dedicated to good, 
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a number of 


DURING 


recent weeks 
angler-readers have asked about a Florida 


source of small bait eels, considered an 
excellent black bass bait and a_ favorite 
striped bass food. 

Eels are common to Florida waters, haunt- 
ing tidal rivers and fairly shallow basins. 
Known to anglers by such names as _ the 
American brook lamprey, the American eel, 
the fresh water eel and the common eel, 
those living the fresh water cycle of their 


lives can be caught by many methods — | 


baited traps, by seining (if present in large 
numbers) and by cleverly rigged hooks 
fished in the right places. They are not 
small snakes, as some uninformed persons 
believe, but true bony fishes of slimbodied, 
snakelike shape. Small, fresh black or 
golden eels make tough, lasting baits. Dur- 
ing periods of abundant catches, foresighted 
anglers preserve future bait needs in salt 
solution. However, the preserved eels, firm 
while in the solution, tend to become soft 
and tear apart easily when used, and pre- 
paring eels for use as whole or cut baits 
is a messy job at best. 

Elmer Horan, St. Petersburg bass fisher- 
man, solved his eel bait problem by de- 
signing artificial eels from 2x7 2"xVy” 
thick dyed strips of tough, durable, im- 
ported-grade felt, chemically treated with 
a natural fish chum oil formula to make 
the baits attractive to a fish’s taste and 
olfactory senses. By popular demand, Horan 
is marketing his creations under a ‘’Famous 
Black Eels’’ label with two teady-to-use 
baits, packed in a chum oil filled jar, for a 
dollar. 

Since the eels are artificial, there is no 
need for strong salt or formaldehyde pre- 
servatives, and consequently handling the 
baits does not burn or wrinkle one’s fingers. 
The packaged product stays pliable and does 
not get rancid if kept capped. Unless lost, 
baits can be used again and again. 

While, as stated, the artificials are made 
to resemble the black eel, the manufacturer 
could probably supply golden eels by jug- 
gling his formula a bit. 

There are several ways of rigging the 
artificials effectively. Quick insertion of a 
single hook can be made by placing one 
of the eels on a board or boat seat and 
pushing the hook through, near the head 
end. A more elaborate method is to use 
two hooks, one emerging from the head 
section, point up, and the other from the 
tail section, point down. 

As a cast lure, let the artificial eels settle 
to the bottom for a few seconds; then start 
your retrieve in short, slow pulls of about 
242 feet at a time, allowing the eel to settle 
momentarily while taking up the slack of 
the line each time. If you are getting 
strikes on the retrieve but missing your fish, 
stop the bait and give striking fish slack 
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line for a few seconds before settling the 
hook. If more distance is required for the 
lure as a cast bait, try rigging a %4 or 3% 
ounce Bead Chain keel swivel between line 
and lure. 

For salt water, use wire leaders and rig 
the baits with single or tandem hooks. In 
salt water fishing, chances of hooking are 
better when two hooks are used, FWFT&T 
believes. 

The black eel replicas marketed by Horan 
are available from their inventor — 92] 
Forty-ninth Street, South, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, at list price. 





ON an extended camping or hunting trip, 
one of the most relaxing comforts to be 
enjoyed is change from heavy hunting or 
fishing boots to lightweight, low-cut hard- 
soled leather slippers. Given a hearty meal, 
a dying campfire, a good pipe and foot 
comfort, a fellow can bask in outdoor con- 
tentment and store up a lot of fresh energy 
for the next day’s activities. 

However, not all slippers, even of out- 
door grade and durable construction, are 
suitable for evening wear around a woods 
camp. The best ones, FWFT&T has found, 
are usually those that have been designed 
by an experienced camper for campers. 

An outdoor slipper carried by L. L. Bean, 
Freeport, Maine, especially for Florida wear, 
meets all requirements of a comfortable, 
lightweight shoe that can be worn of eve- 
nings around camp or cottage. In fact, the 
low shoes, manufactured of high grade 
glove-tanned leather, with chrome-tanned 
leather soles and rubber heels, are par- 
ticularly suitable for Florida wear around 
home, while doing close-by shopping and 
when camping. The Bean slipper is far 
more practical than most of the comfort- 
style sandals tourists like to wear while in 
Florida. Worn at home or on the street, 
the neutral color harmonizes with whatever 
color combination your’ general attire 
may be. 

Made in medium width only, and in whole 
sizes from 5 to 12, inclusive. $3.85, post- 
paid. (These slippers will not be found in 
Bean’s Spring catalog, but will be a fea- 
tured item in his Fall catalog. ) 

FWFTG&T has great respect for L. L. Bean 
and the outdoor equipment he markets. You 
can be sure that anything you buy from 
Bean will be of top quality and of fair 
value, and sold to you with the understand- 
ing that you must be satisfied on that score, 
too. These excellent outdoor slippers are 
no exception to that policy. 
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FOR precise sighting-in of a rifle or hand- 
gun, few chosen aiming marks will better 
show relative hits and serve to indicate 
needed sight changes than a standard ring 
target having a center bullseye surrounded 
by spaced scoring rings. Such targets, espe- 
cially when they are of official specifications 
for the range over which shots are being 
taken, enable a marksman to quickly and 
accurately calculate his needed elevation 
and windage adjustments, once a neighborly 
group of shots has been formed on the 
aiming target. 

However, orthodox, lithographed targets 
are not always readily available when 
needed, and many shooters have laboriously 
used fountain pen or pencil to roughly sketch 
an aiming bullseye on a piece of cardboard 
Or paper. 

L. M. Temple, an active shooter in the 
powder burning state of Connecticut, has 
made the emergency artwork easier by de- 
veloping an ordinary, hand-held rubber 
stamp that imprints a center bullseye and 
two outer scoring circles, in heavy black ink, 
On any paper or cardboard. Targets can be 
stamped out just about as rapidly as you can 
alternately pound inking-pad and paper. 

Size of the target imprint is approximate- 
ly two inches overall, with scoring rings Y% 
and 2 an inch apart and a center bull of 
about 38 of an inch. FWFTG&T considers 
the dimensions practical for short range 
sighting-in by shooters of average marks- 
manship ability. 

Temple calls his product the Tri-X Stamp; 
retails it for $1.50, postpaid, and furnishes 
a new, cellophane-sealed black ink pad, 
ready to use, for 50¢ extra. Address L. M. 
Temple, P. O. Box 967, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 





Ithaca 
Model 37R Featherlight, solid rib grade, 
repeating shotgun, one of the lightest and 
fastest pump action, five shot capacity, 
smoothbores on the market. 

Aside from the fine workmanship and 
finished appearance of an Ithaca Model 37, 
the 1955 catalog listing in the solid rib 
style has many practical features to com- 
mend it. One, long associated with the 
Ithaca 37, is its lightweight; you can carry 
an Ithaca all day without finding it burden- 
some. A_ bottom-ejecting shotgun, it is 
also ideal for left-handed shooters. 

On the Model 37R, a solid raised, non- 
glare rib runs the full length of the barrel, 
giving the aiming eye a sharply defined 
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A joy to own and shoot is the 
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narrow sighting plane. 
around 


shooting. Accidental dropping or car trans- 


portation jouncing usually have no effect 
On a solid rib, but a thin, ventilated-style 
rib, supported only every two inches or so, 
can easily be dented by some of the field 


mishaps that befall guns. 


Added feature on all Model 37 Ithacas 
this season is a new front sight—Ithaca’s 
Raybar—that glows bright orange and gives 
the shooter quick gun pointing ability under 


almost any encountered outdoor lighting 


condition. After testing the Raybar on fast 
FWFT&T believes that the new 
sight helps to more quickly and accurately 


targets, 


judge proper lead. 
The Ithaca 37R Featherlight is made 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges only, with the 


12 gauge being available in a choice of 


26, 28 and 30 inch barrel lengths; the 
16 gauge in 26 and 28 inch lengths, and 
the 20 gauge also in 26 and 28 inch 
lengths. For a quail gun, FWFT&T rec- 
ommends a 26 inch barrel, bored Improved 
Cylinder, and for an all-around gun a 28 
inch barrel of Modified Choke. Where 
finances permit, FWFT&T also recommends 
installation of a quickly-adjustable selective 
choke device to make the Ithaca 37R even 
more versatile. In ordering installation of 
a Ventilated Super Poly-Choke, Lyman- 
Cutts, Weaver or a Power-Pac, be sure to 
specify that, with the compensator attached, 
the total barrel length not exceed its original 
measurement. 

The full pistol grip stock on the Model 
37R is 14 inches long, with 1% inches drop 
at comb and 234 inches at heel. The 12 
gauge weighs about 634 pounds; the 16 
gauge approximately one-half a pound less, 
and the 20 gauge only six pounds. 

All gauges are chambered for the 234 
inch shells and a plug is furnished to con- 
vert the magazine capacity to the three 
shot loading called for under the _ pro- 
visions of the Federal Migratory Bird Law. 

Attractively engraved duck and pheasant 
scenes on both sides of the receiver help 
make the Ithaca Model 37R as nice to 
look at as it is to carry and shoot. 

$99.95 in Florida sportings goods stores, 
with installed selective choke device about 
$20 extra. 


BUCKS AND HOUNDS 


(Continued from Page 17) 


viving Confederate Army veterans, 
had gleefully told his companions. 
“I feel just like I do after taking 
a good swig of homemade skeeter 
juice.” 

This was the season when eager 
men proceeded happily to suffer all 
the inconveniences they’d sworn last 
year they would “never again” sub- 
ject themselves to: the uncomforta- 
ble, hastily constructed campsites; 
the poorly prepared food which they 
would have refused to eat in a res- 
taurant; the poker games that in- 
variably lasted into the small hours, 
sapping the vitality of men used to 
a full night of sleep and making it 
almost impossible for them to roll 
out before daylight the following 
morning. 
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FWFT&T considers 
the solid rib style more practical for all- 
shooting than the ventilated rib 
catalog listing, except for trap and skeet 


END 


Completely forgotten now amidst 
the excitement of drawing back the 
curtain anew on this big once-a-year 
Florida woodland show were the 
hangovers, the backaches, the stiff 
joints that had taken weeks to lim- 
ber up again after the hapless owner 
passed through the checking sta- 
tions for the last time and returned 
to engage in the financial battle of 
the outside world. Now once more 
the long lines of bouncing car beams 
could be observed stretching end- 
lessly along the winding woodland 
roads in the pre-dawn inky void; 
a shadowy, nightmarish world that 
was tense with thrills and expect- 
ancy. Men laughed quickly and 
easily and their eager voices took on 
a long-forgotten boyish enthusiasm 
in this setting of yelping hounds and 
sharp gunfire and roaring camp- 
fires across which venison was cook- 
ed and where they took turns in 
telling tall tales and discussing the 
sensuous qualities of the ever fasci- 
nating female form. 

The night before, at a jumping, 
backwoods joint which went by the 
colorful name of the “Salt Springs 
Juke”, George Martin had shown 
me some 500 of these otherwise pla- 
cid but now “red-clothed and red- 
likkered” men _ who alternately 
laughed and cussed and yelled as 
they tried to crowd into a 20 x 20 
foot smoke-filled room to grab off 
one of the fast-stepping local belles 
and swing her close to the toe-tap- 
ping tunes of a hillbilly band that 
blared from the juke box in one 
beer-soaked corner. 

I'd watched a frustrated cross- 
roads gas pump operator throw up 
his hands in despair and curse such 
once-a-year prosperity as he found 
it impossible to service the seeming- 
ly never-ending line of hunters’ ve- 
hicles that waited patiently in the 
night along the road before his 
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“The Governor close up the school today?” 
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place, each anxious to refuel for 
another big day. And I’d seen lanky 
Sheriff A. J. Carroll remove his 
six-gun and climb into bed with a 
pet deer that had grown used to ly- 
ing down beside him. 

And, moving quietly yet efficient- 
ly among the excited actors of this 
hectic woodland stage setting I’d 
observed the calm representatives of 
the Florida Game Commission. 
These serious khaki-clad men care- 
fully checked hunters’ licenses and 
bag limits (101 bucks had been sent 
kicking to earth in the Ocala Forest 
during the first day this year). They 
courteously suggested the best camp 
and hunting sites, and saw to it that 
illegal fires were quickly put out; 
that stray hunting dogs were re- 
turned to their rightful owners. 

Bang! Pow! Pow-pow-pow! 

The sudden sounds of a 12 gauge 
being drowned out beneath the rapid 
firing of a rifle came from beyond 
the nearest ridge and brought me 
abruptly from my reverie. 


I braced myself and got ready. 
This time I wasn’t going to be lured 
from my stand! 


“Did we get him?” a voice called 
excitedly. 


“Waitll I see,” another replied. 
“Tt’s so damn thick in here a man 
needs two hands to find his own 
rump!” There was no mistaking this 
last Georgia drawl. It could belong 
only to Joe Colvin. 


There followed the sound of dry 
brush being trampled. I kept my 
glance focused, meanwhile, on the 
crest of the intervening hill—ready 
for business should a_ bounding 
white flag suddenly appear. 

But this particular flag would 
never fly again. Colvin suddenly 
gave a Rebel yell. Then: “Ain’t he 
purty, now!” 

Joe and his companion, Jack Kes- 
ler of Miami, had jumped the wily 
buck in outrageously thick cover. 
Jack’s load of buckshot had broken 
both of the air-borne whitetail’s 
hind legs. But it was Colvin’s rapid- 
ly-levered little .32 Winchester that 
had brought the beautiful animal 
crashing to earth amidst the palmet- 
tos. One of the soft-nosed slugs, en- 
tering at the rump, had all but 
cleaned out the body cavity. 


That evening, as we returned to 
genial George Martin’s oil-heated 
and hot-showered camp, there to be 
greeted by “Dad” Colvin and Harry 
Poole, who waited with steaming 
coffee in the camp’s 48-cup electric 
urn, Jake scowled with mock-severi- 
ty at his triumphant brother. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued from Preceding Page) 


“You would have been ashamed 
of him if you could have seen it,” 
he told their smiling father. “Joe 
didn’t even give the poor critter 
a chance; waited until he was only 
about 15 feet away before he shot 
i 

I saw Joe and Jack Kesler ex- 
change knowing glances. There was 
still a certain shirt tail to be cut off, 
and as the two sturdy sportsmen 
sidled_ significantly toward their 
larger tormentor the others in camp 
joined in with their rollicking laugh- 
ter. Tomorrow would be another 
day to try our luck with the swift- 
running bucks. And that was good. 

END. 


FISHING 


(Continued from Page 41) 


pull of the line with your left hand, 
rather than by raising the rod tip. 
Attempting to strike a fish by rais- 
ing the rod is, in fact, a good way to 
give the fish MORE slack. As you 
raise the rod sharply, the butt and 
middle sections rise, while reflex 
action dips the rod tip toward the 
fish. This is a well-known principle 
in dry fly fishing, and many dry fly 
artists hook a rising trout by strik- 
ing AT the fish with the rod, caus- 
ing the tip in reflex action to lightly 
set the hook. The rule in bass bug- 
ging is to hold the rod tip low and 
strike with the left hand. 


Another aid to reduce your time 
lag is a high floating fly line. It is 
obvious that a high floating fly line 
will move faster OVER the water 
than a low riding or sinking line 
will move THROUGH the water. 
A high floating line is wonderful 
to ease the pickup in casting, but 


its true value to the bass bugger 
is in its faster hooking time. 

A great aid to hooking with bass 
bugs is in casting a straight line. 
If your line and leader are lying on 
the water in lazy curves, your strike 
wastes valuable time in straighten- 
ing the curves before it moves the 
bug. A low back cast and poor tim- 
ing are generally the cause of this 
casting fault. A tapered leader made 
up of various diameters of nylon 
will go a long way toward stopping 
leader “bunching” and will be a 
valuable asset in casting a straight 
line. 

This brings us to the bug. Here 
is the most generally misunderstood 
member of the artificial lure family. 
The simple looking popping bug is, 
in reality, a very complex creation. 
Let’s look at the most important 
part of the bug—the point of the 
hook. It should be sharp, really 





“That’s what we needed more than new 
curtains for the kitchen.” 


sharp. The hook should be of light 
wire, and it should be a round or 
model perfect bend. The _ point 
should be either needle or hollow 
ground. The barb should have a 
gentle flare. A widely flared barb 
on a popping bug is next to impos- 
sible to drive home in a fish’s mouth. 

The rolled in point, or eagle claw 
type hook, is next to worthless on 
popping bugs. Its hooking ability is 
practically nil when used in this 
way. In fact, a good bug hook should 
have a slight out point. A perfect 
way to test your popping bugs in 
this ALL IMPORTANT FEATURE 
is to try to hang them on a window 
screen. Touch the eye of the hook 
to the screen. Will the point catch 
and hold readily? If not, the angle 
is wrong for efficient hooking. You 
can remedy this with a pair of pliers 
if you don’t mind breaking a few 
hooks. Better still, make your own 
popping bugs and bend the hooks 
to the proper out angle before ce- 
menting them in the cork. 

If all this sounds like a compli- 
cated way of fishing, it is not my 
fault. I did not set out to prove that 
bass bugging was easy. I only con- 
tend it is tops in sport fishing. I’ll 
readily admit it is, in many ways, a 
trying and vexing pursuit. 

But it has its rewards. Bass bug- 
ging is the name used to denote a 
way of fishing, regardless of the 
kind of fish taken or whether they 
are salt or fresh water species. Prop- 
erly applied, it is one of the most 
deadly methods of taking game fish 
ever devised. 

It is the least mechanical and one 
of the most satisfying ways you can 
fight a game fish. If you build your 
own bugs, as many of us do, it offers 
an additional reward in an outlet for 
creative ability and pride of crafts- 
manship. 

Bass bugging is wonderful. 

END. 





FLORIDA BIG BUCK CLUB 


bes GAME and Fresh Water Fish Commission is this 
year undertaking a plan to give recognition to 
those hunters who bag trophy bucks in Florida. Open 
to all who hunt in Florida, bagging of a trophy buck 
anywhere in the state will qualify the hunter for mem- 
bership in the club. Certificates of membership and 
hunting jacket shoulder patches will be furnished by 


the Commission. 


Application forms for club membership must be for- 
warded to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
within ten days after buck is killed. Information on 
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these forms will include name and address of hunter, 
date, county, and habitat type where deer was killed, 
basal circumference of each antler, and age of deer. 
Each deer must be weighed by a wildlife officer, check- 
ing station operator, or game technician and each ap- 
plication certified by this person. Deer must be taken 
in accordance with game regulations. 


No deer less 


than 130 pounds dressed weight (approximately 155 


weight. 


pounds live weight) will be eligible. Live weight will 
generally average 20 percent greater than dressed 


END 
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